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ABSTRACT 

Assessing the progress of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission^ this report dealt with policy decisions and programs 
implemented by the Commission from its inception in the mid-1960' s 
through fiscal year 1970. Low income^ high unemployment, retarded 
urbanization, education deficits, inadequacies in standards of 
living, and a changing population were identified as the major 
problems of the region. The program strategy was to improve 
employment opportunities which would lead to economic growth and 
general development. It was further decided that Appalachia would 
have to adjust to the evolving national society if a greater share of 
national output was to be attained. Since its inception, the program 
has broadened the definition of its daily operating development, 
changed the relative emphasis among programs, and changed the range 
of its administrative and program activities. Some functional 
programs discussed were Appalachian housing, natural resources and 
environment, education, health, and highways. Additional chapters 
contained the planning and development strategy and the commission as 
a government institution, which included federal, state, and the 
local development districts. (HBC) 
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Preface 

T 

Jihe Appalachian Regional Development Act represents a unique federal-stale 
approach to solving the problems of a depressed region. As such, it is the obligation of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission established by the Act to report upon the progress of 
the experiment. The capstone of an effort to assess that progress, this report deals with 
the policy decisions and programs implemented by the Commission from the time of its 
inception in the mid-1960s through fiscal year 1970. 

The Commission weighed the comparative virtues of using its own staff or hirmg an 
outside firm to do this study. There are advantages and disadvantages to be faced in either 
case. A staff study is subject to criticism that it would be biased in favor of the agency, an 
outside firm, on the other hand, is subject to a long learning process before it can really 
understand agency operation. 

Ultimately, it was decided to use the Commission's own staff. To balance their views 
and to secure outside inputs, the Commission appointed a special review panel which 
reviewed the first drafts of the total report and many of the individual studies. The 
overall approach to researching and writing the report is explained in detail in Chapter I. 

It IS important for the reader to remember that this document covers the life the 
Commission and the program from its inception through 1970. Many changes have taken 
place since 1970, for instance: staff reorganization; increases in the number of miles of 
highway under construction and completed; expansion of the health demonstration areas 
in numbers and in scope of services; and creation of local development districts through- 
out the Region. Consequently, this report must be read in conjunction with recent annual 
reports of the Commission by those who wish a full and complete understanding of the 
evolution of the Appalachian Regional Development Program. 
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INTRODUCTION AND DESCRIPTION OF 

COMMISSION PROGRAM 




IJtewirddiip over public funds and, more inqx>rtantly, 
partial responsibility for the future of fellow citizens 
requires that agencies examine their activities and candidly 
assess their failures and adiievemaits. 

In the yean that have elapsed since the Appalachian 
Regional Devdopment Act was passed in 1965, the 
Commission it established has engaged in diverse activities, 
many of which could not be expected to show results in 
this period of time. Some (like early diiidhood education) 
have effects whose magnitudes will probably not be fully 
discernable even when they begin to yield impacts on the 
Region. Others, such as the hi^way program, presently 
have direct, measurable impacU but there are other effects, 
not now evident, that may prove to be the more significant 
aspects of these activities. 

The task of assessment in a setting such as this is 
basically twofold. The first is to describe ^t has been 
done and why, and to provide insight into the cfRdicncy 
with which it has been done* The second is to provide as 
full an understanding as can now be provided of the effects 
ci the program measuied against Commission goals, and to 
set the stage for continued monitoring of the efficiency of 
program activities and their effectiveness in addressing 
regional problems and potentials that are in the Commis- 
sion's field of acticm. 

An effort of this nature requites an understanding of the 
process of diange in whidi the Commission has become 
involved. It is a process that requires working with 
multitudes cS public and private agencies and ideating new 
ones u wen. Appaladua's organizations, its institutions, 
and those of the federal government have not been able to 
fully assbt the Region in tte put and changes in dieir 
modes of operaticm were seffliingly desind)le. New tuks 
were appearing that apparently needed new entities to 
undertake them. Institutional diai^ ttid building, tradi* 
i<K"Ally slow procwas, weie stimulated ^Mle the Com- 
mission itself w« going through its own internal creation 
and evolution. Mudi needs to be said^ dierefore, in this 
evaluaticm d>out these attempts at instltuti<mal change and 
initiation. 

These instituti<»s are eq)ectdly important because the 
proUems the R^ion are deep^ted and» at best, are 
Ucdy to be remedied sloi^. these institutions must be the 




sliniujalurs and shepherds of ihese reniedul steps hetause 
llie Appalachian Regional Commission was iniendcd to help 
set the people ol the Region on a path toward both growth 
and development. As the Commission expressed it. the 
development or social goal is lo provide the people ol 
Appalachia with the health and skills they require lo 
compete lor opportunity wherever they choose to live, and 
the growth or economic goal is to develop m Appa- 
lachia a selt-sustainmg ecoiuimy capable ol supporting the 
people with rising incomes, improving standards of living, 
and increasing employment opportunities 

These two goals are not the same, they may even have 
elements of conflict between them But when the evalua- 
tion process which begins with this report is completed, the 
judgment should be in terms ol impact on the levels ol 
living and the opportunities oi the people who live in the 
Region- 
Some general background on the organi/alion of the 
Appalachian Regional Commissuni and ht)W it operates will 
be necessary to make the remaining sections of the 
evaluation report understandable to the general reader. 
Those who are laniiliar with the Commission t)T<^ani/atH)n. 
operations, and programs should feel free lo skip io the 
nexl section. 

This scclioii will first describe the Ct)mmissuMrs prt)- 
grams and activities made possible by the I%5 Act and the 
1967 and IW) amendments, followed by a descTiplion of 
the basic t)rgani/ation of the Commission and rts officers 
rinally, the section will discuss the basic operating pro- 
cedures structured in such a way as to give the reader a 
concept of how policy is set and who sets it. and the 
picture of the How of Commission operations. 

The PARC Recommendations 

In 1964 the President's Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion (PARC) issued its report. This study group's work was 
the basis for the present legislation. It recH)mmended a 
comprehensive program for redevek)pment of the Appa- 
lachian Region The PARC rep()rt cited three major areas of 
emphasis which formed the basis for the Administration s 
legislative recommendations: human resource development; 
economic resource development; ()rganization for develop- 
ment 

The President's Commission recognized the need for a 
very highly interrelated set of investments in such social 
overhead needs as hospitals, educational facilities, and the 
community facilities which form the base necessary for 
economic growth. These would go side by side with 
increased investments in natural resource development. 
Tying all these together would be a new set of institutions 
to carry out the development pr()gram and to strengthen 
the ability of the state and local governments and private 
institutions to use their existing resources. 

Four priority goals requiring significant investments 
were recognized. These were: (I) the provision of access 



both to and within the Region, (2) the utili/atuMi ol the 
Region's natural resources o\ coal, timber, and tillable land. 
{}) the utilization ol the- Region's rainlall and walei 
lesources. and (4) the improvement ol the cduciuon arid 
health ot the people In line with these priorities the PAR( 
report recommended a SI 2 billion highwav progiam to 
link Appalachia with the major metropolitan markelsl>ing 
jusl outside the Region and a S36 million program i»t 
accelerated water resource facility construction In addi- 
tion, a broad range oi conservation and resource develop- 
ment programs including pasture improvement, limbei 
business development, power studies, minerals utih/ation. 
and marketing were recommended The report also en- 
couraged the construction ol recreation areas jlread) 
planned f()r the RegU)n. 

A program of action in the federal human resources 
agencies lo meel the Region's needs lor improved educa- 
tion especially vocational education, employment anil 
welfare services, nutrition and housing was suggested 
Specific funding pr()posals were withheld landing action on 
the Adminislralu)n's ptwerly program. Finally, in the tield 
of community deveU)pment. an expansion of existing 
federal agency pr()grams io enctmrage industrial expansion 
in lagging conhnumties was recommended- 

The PARC report placed much heavier emphasis on 
natural resource development than the subsequent program 
enacted by Congress and implemented by the Appalachian 
Regional Commission, The actual program allocated more 
funds to local community facilities and human resource 
development than PARC suggested. 

Matters of emphasis and degree aside, if the PARC 
report had stopped with these pr()gram recommendations, 
It wtmid have merely been calling for "more oi' the same" 
within a federal structure already becoming crowded with 
grants-in-aid for community development. But the rep()rt 
went on with three further recommendations that both set 
the report apart and formed the framework for a new 
approach to developing a lagging region. 

Supplemental Grants - The study cH)mmission took note 
that the communities of Appalachia lacked the tax re- 
sources to take advantage of existing grant-m-aid programs. 
It recommended that special funds be appropriated to the 
Commission to supplement regular federal grants, de- 
creasing the required local share so as to enable com- 
munities within Appalachia to take advantage of existing 
federal programs. 

Sharing the Decision-Making The report recommended 
that a Commission be created to direct a combined federal 
and state effort to solve the Region's problems. The federal 
government would share with the states not only the 
administrative costs but also the programming and policy- 
making authority over the funds appropriated by Congress. 
Thus, policies, plans, and even grant applications would be 
reviewed not just by the federal government, but by the 
states as well. 

Local Development Districts - The report also recom- 
mended the creation of a set of local development districts 
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U.DDs). muliKtKint) plaiinnm and development iiinis H) 
link K»Lal areas and the stales Single towns and single 
Lounlies had proven too small lor eUettive development 
plaiiinnu The LDIX also were to link the local government 
and private businesses The President's Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission reLi>mMiended tlie lormation ot a 
tedeiallv chartered, mixed ownership corporation to pr»i- 
vide liinds to carry out tlie plan ol a local development 
district Although tlie report is not specific about what tlie 
tunds ol such a corporation wi)uld be used lor. it does 
mention that the\ should not be available lor tmaiicing the 
capital requirements ol private businesses The corporation 
idea, however, was dropped by Congress 

The Appalachian Regional Developineiit 
Act of 1965 

hollowing the President's Appalachian Regional Coin- 
niissiiHi report, the Johnsini Administration suhniitlcd a bill 
to Congress in 1*^)64. the Senate passed a version ol" the bill, 
but the Ilt)use did not act. The bill, with siniie amend- 
ments, was then resubmitted in l%5. passed, and signed 
inU) law on March 1^)65 The Act paralleled the PARC 
rect)inmendalu>ns very closely It authorized the supple- 
mental grants, the higliway program, the fedcral-siate 
decisionmaking mechanics, and ihc development district 
program. Thus, the Act set up a dual experiment First, it 
was an experiment in regional economic dcvcli)pment to 
t)vercome the kind of problems previously cited. Second, it 
was an experiment in lederahsm to provide a new kind of 
institution to manage the development process. 

A new feature in the legislation, and one that has gained 
perhaps more attention than any other in the bill, was the 
concept of an investment strategy It is commonly, but 
narrowly known by the term ''growth centers," The Act 
stipulated in the statement of findings and purpose that. 
"The public investments made in the Region under this act 
shall be concentrated in areas where there is a significant 
potential for future growth, and where the expected return 
on public dollars invested would be the greatest. " 

The authorizations in the bill were. 

i' a six year authorization of $840 million to build up to 
2,350 miles of development highways and up to 1,000 
miles of access roads. 

p S41 million for grants of up to 80 percent of the cost of 
building demonstration hospitals, diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers, and $28 million for operating cost grants 
which could go as high as 100 percent of the cost. 

M $17 million for grants to help local landowners prevent 
erosion and to promote soil and water conservation. 

n up to $5 million for loans to establish local timber 
development organizations. 

n $36.5 million for eradicating mining scars such as 
extinguishing fires, filling mine voids, and rehabilitating 
strip mines. 



$16 million for grants for vocational schools under the 
Vocational Education Act. 

$6 million for grants for the construction of seunge 
treatment works under the Federal Water Polhitiun 
Control Act. 

$90 million to supplement other federal grants-in-aid so 
that Appalachian communities could recei\e up to 80 
percent of project cost from federal funds. 
$5.5 million for research and to offset the administratne 
expenses of local development districts 

Amendments to the Act 

The r)()5 Act jx*rinitted the iikluMon o! New ^o!k 
slate Ltumties in the Regmn. a step soon taken by llie stale 
and the ('i>mnnsMi>n The 1^)6*^ amendments added 
ci>unties in Mississippi .ind made adjustments in aulhori/.i- 
tions to retlect these additions The P)0*> amendments 
called lor consideration ol a further enlargement in the 
state ol New York and New I ngland 

These amendments extend the authorization lor suc- 
cessive two-year periods and generally provided tor greater 
nexihiiity (e.g. permitting operating grants \shcrc only 
LonstructUHi had been provided lor in the past) Ihere were 
several major new items, however, in each ol the Acts 

The 1^7 amendments changed the posture of the 
Commission within the federal system, "^he original Act 
provided that the Commission would reeoinniend the 
approval of the grants made under the Act but that 
formal apprtwal would be done by Cabinet agencies The 
l%7 amendments made it clear that the Commission 
would approve its own grants Other federal agencies 
retained technical review re^^ponsibilitii^s The amendments 
also severed a number of the administrative ties between 
the Commission and the Secretary of Commerce, validating, 
in effect, the indf^n^ndent posture under which the Com- 
mission had been operating. 

The amending Act also pr()vided f()r an extension of the 
highway program from S840 million to SI billion and 
from 2.350 to 2.700 miles. A contract authority provisum 
was added to enable the states to undertake ctmstruction of 
the highways prior to appropriations, with the expectation 
that they would be reimbursed by the federal government. 

Finally, a new housing program was included to en- 
courage the development of low and moderate income 
housing in growth centers. This resolving fund program was 
to parallel the Section 221 program operated by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

The 1969 Act generally extended the program (or 
another two years, until July of 1971 The highway 
program was extended to 1973. The Act also ehminated the 
three-year hmitation on administrative grants to local 
development districts Ihe 1965 legislation contemplated 
that the LDDs would be locally funded within three years. 
The program was not far enough along to permit this. The 
only exception to the extension was in those states where 
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there were no development districts and where grants had 
been nude for three years to the state government for the 
purpose of estabhshing ihc local development district 
program. In these states, the three-year limitation on grants 
tor district program development was retained. 

The major feature of the Act was an expansion of 
the Commission's health program, which provided Con- 
gressional support for the increasing emphasis the Commis- 
sion had been piucing on human resource devek)pment. 
Under the new amendments the Commission was en- 
couraged to enter into the new fields of nutrition, child 
development and black lung, and at the same time 
permitted to make larger federal grants to operating 
projec ts. 

Program Trends 

A review of the PARC report, the 1965 Appalachian 
Regional Development Act, and the 1967 and 1969 
amendments indicates some major shifts m program 
emphasis. A natural resource orientation to solving the 
problems of the Appalachian Region was very evident in 
the PARC report. It could be seen clearly in the 1965 Act, 
but it has tended to be overshadowed in the later 
amendments and in the actual implementation of the 
program. The mining area program has been much too 
constrained to provide the wholesale solutions that were 
needed. The Army Corps of Engineers entered into a major 
water study, but is is only now nearing a stage where it 
would be translated into action. Since funds are scarce for 
large-scale water projects, the impact of this study will be 
felt much later. The timber development program never got 
off the ground because of legislative limitations and the 
economies of marketing small holdings of small hardwoods. 

The need for improved community facilities, on the 
other hand, is evident in the PARC report, and has grown in 
importance. It dominated the 1965 Act and the first two 
years of the administration of the program. At present, 
emphasis on facilities per se has tended to level off and, 
indeed, represents a declining share of the overall program 
emphasis For example, the Commission has not asked for 
funding tor its water and sewer program. 

Human resource programs were given fairly prominent 
mention in the original PARC repoit, but were not 
authorized and tunded in 1965 because of the parallel 
passage of the Federal Economic Opportunity (OEO) 
program. Experience under OEO indicated that it did not 
meet Appalachians needs, and as result the program amend- 
ments, program emphasis, and prt^ram appropriations have 
tended lo enlarge the role of the human resource programs. 

Organization toi community development through a 
new combined federal-state structure and a new set of 
niulticoiinty development districts has retained strong 
emphasis from the PARC report through the 1965 Act, and 
into the present. In the early years, however, the Commis- 
sion placed primary emphasis on the federal-state institu- 
tion. The creation of the local development districts was to 
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be left to the mitiative of the states, with the Commission 
providing financial incentives to ex d their eftorts. 

The PARC report and the legisL i provided the goals 
and objectives of the Appalachian Regional Development 
Program. What was the program supposed to have accom- 
plished durmg Its first five years of operation? Chanter IV 
will specify the operational objectives of the progr Mn and 
describe the evaluation studies undertaken to determine 
whether or not the Commission has met them. 

To prtwide some scale against which to measure the 
magnitude of these Commission pr()grams. Table I shows 
the authorization and appropriations for the program 
during the first five years of operation. 



Coiiimissioii Organi/ution and Officers 

A unique concept of the management jf the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission is that the federal government 
and the 13 Appalachian states are coequals in the manage- 
ment of the Commission's operatums. The legislation 
provides for a Commission composed of representatives of 
the 13 states and a federal cochairman appointed by the 
President. This is the Commission's policy-making b()dy. 

The Federal Cochairman - The Appalachian Regional 
Development Act provides for Presidential appointment of 
a federal cochairman of the Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion. His major roles, as defined in the Act, are to approve 
any Commission action and liaison with the federal 
agencies, particularly with the Office of Management and 
Budget and the Office of the President. 

The federal cochairman has the rank equivalent to an 
assistant secretary. He represents the Administration's 
position on Commission matters before Congress. In pre- 
senting the federal budget, he acts in a manner analogous to 
that of a regular federal agency head. The budget office for 
the Commission is part of the federal staff and the 
preparation and presentation of the budget for federal 
funds is done by the federal cochairman with the advice of 
the states. 

The Commission has had four federal cochairmen. The 
law also provides for the appointment of an alternate. The 
federal cochairman has a personal staff of 10 people, all 
compensated entirely out of federal funds. 

Member States - The states have the other half of the 
Commission's policy-making authority. A majority of the 
states must agree to Commission action in addition to the 
vote of the federal cochairman. T^ie law says that the slate 
members may be the governor or his designee or any person 
designated by state law. A strong tradition has developed 
that the governors are the state members. They participate 
in Commission activities at the major policy level, but in 
every case they also select an officer to represent them at 
the Commission meetings and to handle the administration 
of the programs at the state level. The law provides ihat the 
states elect a states' cochairman from among themselves. 
This has always been a governor. The governt)rs serve 
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APPALACHIAN AUTHORIZATIONS, APPROPRIATIONS 
AND OBLIGATIONS TO DATE 
(thousands of dollars) 



19S5S7 
Author 



Approp nations 



196149 

Author ^ 
u*tion 



Appropriations 
1961 1969 Total 



1970 71 
Authori 
zatton 



Appropriations 
1970 1971^ Total 



Cumulative 
Approp 

thru 1971 



202 Healih 

203 Land Stabil 

204 Timber Oevel ^ 

205 Mine Area ^ 

Bu of Mines 
Fish & Wildlife 

206 Water Res Survey 

207 Housing F und 

211 Voc Ed Facil 

212 Sewage Treatment 

214 SuppI Grants 
302 Research & LOO 

Less Limitation 

Total Non Highway 
201 Highway 

Total Program 
105 Admin Expns. 
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69.000 21,000 2,500 23,500 50,000 1,400 20 000 21,400 90 000 34,000 42 000 76 000 120 900 



17,000 
5,000 

36joq 

5,000 
0 

16,000 
6,000 

90,000 

5,500 

250,000 
840,000 
1,090.000 
2,400 



7,000 3,000 10,000 

600 - 600 

16.950 7.1U 2 ^,050 

15,600 7,CuO 22,600 

1,350 100 1,450 

1,500 1,500 3,000 

0 0 0 

8,000 8,000 16,000 

3,000 3,000 6,000 

45,000 30,000 75,000 

2,500 2,750 5,250 



105,550 57,850 163,400 

200,000 10 0,000 3 00,000 

305,550 157.850 463.400 

1,290 1,100 2,390 



19,000 
2,000 

30J00 
30,000 
0 

2 000 
5,000 

26,000 
6,000 

97,000 

11,000 

-78,000 

170,000 

_7|5,000 

885,000 

1,700 



3,300 2,815 6 115 15 000 

0 0 0 0 

^ J35 335 15 000 

0 335 335 15,000 

0 0 0 0 

2,000 0 2,000 0 

1,000 1,000 2,000 3,000 

12,000 14,000 26,000 50,000 

1,400 0 1,40C 0 

34,000 32 450 66,450 82,500 

1,600 3,000 4,600 13,000 



3 000 0 3,000 

0 0 0 

5^000 4,000 9000 

5 000 4 000 9,000 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

1 000 1 000 2,000 

25,000 24 000 49 000 

0 0 0 

34,000 48,500 82,500 

5,500 7,500 13,000 



56,700 73,600 130,300 268,500 107,500 127,000 234,500 
70,000 100,000 170,000 695,000^ 175,000 175,000 350 000 
126.700 173,600 360,300 963,500^ 282,500 302,000 584,500 



746 850 1.596 



1.900 



932* 958 1,890 



f.09l.4M 306.140 lSI.950 465.790 116,700 127.446 174,450 301.996 965.400 213.432 302,951 516.390 



19 115 
600 

33 385 
31 935 
1 450 

5 000 
4000 

91 000 
7 400 

223 950 

22 850 



528 200 
8^0,000 

1 384,200 
^845 

1.3S4.045 



Cumulative 
Oblig 
Dec 71 

8i042 

19 115 
303 

26 199 
25 278 
g7ib 

5000 
2,542 

67,153 
7,207 

175 855 

18,184 



406,600 
659 068 

1 065,668 
5,381 

f, 07 1.049 



^Appropriations are adjusted 10 account for reappropriations lo other accounts - for 204 ar»d 206 
^1968-69 and 1970-71 authorisations are new authorizations Authorizations not appropriated tap 
^Includes authorization of $175 million and $1 70 million for 1972 and 1973 respectively 
^Included transfer c* $42 thousand to this account from 204 Timber Devetopfnent 
^Includes $8,5 million Supplemental Appropriation for Airport projects under Section 214 
^383 thousand rescinded to Treasury 

Six-month terms as states' cochairman of the Appalachian 
Regional Commi »k)n. 

State Representatives - The officer appointed by the 
governor to represent him on the Appalachian Regional 
Commission is the state representative. The state repre- 
sentatives or their alternates attend the Commission meet- 
ings, usually held monthly, and cast their states' votes on 
policy issues. In most cases these officers are also in charge 
of the administration of the program in their states. Usually 
they are cabinet level officers and they have a small staff at 
their disposal for Appalachian matters. The state repre- 
sentatives and their staffs are the focus for the program in 
each of the Appalachian states. They prepare the state 
development plans, project applications, and work with 
regional federal agency offices, the local governments, and 



yrams of $1 2 million 
in 1967 and 19G9 



the state agencies mvolved. The functioning of the program 
at the state level will be examined in some detail in Chapter 
V. 

States' Regional Representatives - One continuing con- 
cern in the administriition of the Appalachian program is 
how to keep the Commission program from becoming 
federalized. With the federal cochairman as a full-time 
officer in Washington, Washington as a cenier of staff 
operations, and administration of federal grants-in-aid as 
the Commission's major business, the staff and entire 
Commission operation could fall into a pattern ol operating 
essentially as a federal agency. Consequently, the states 
decided to retain a fiill-time representative at the 
Commission to handle their affairs between Commission 
meetings and to advise the states on policy matters coming 
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before the Commission They established the office of 
states' regional representative. This action is noteworthy 
because the office was not required by law; it is a feature of 
the program that developed from state, rather than 
Congressional initiative. 

The Appalachian Code describes the states' regional 
representative as the ^Afunctional equivalent of the federal 
cochairnian" and he speaks for the states collectively when 
the Commission is not in session. There have been only two 
states' regional representatives since the passage of the 1965 
Act. The states' regional representative has a personal staff 
of four people He and his staff are compensated entirely 
by the states. 

Executive Director -The Commission's staff operations 
are headed by an executive director, whose position is 
provided for in the Act. He is responsible for developing 
policy and program recommendations for the Commission's 
broad direction. 

The Executive Committee - Early in the program, the 
Commission created an executive committee to handle 
major personnel actions not delegated to the executive 
diiector. This was needed during the days when the 
Commission was recruiting its staff because these actions 
could not wait for the scheduled Commission meetings. 
Over the years the executive committee has become 
responsible for many more of the Commission's major 
executive and policy actions between monthly mecting.s. 
The executive committee has been delegated most of the 
financial and administrative responsibihties that have not 
14 



been delegated to the executive director The members of 
the executive committee are the federal cochairman, the 
states' regional representative, and the executive director 

Actions of the executive committee must receive the 
affirmative votes of the federal cochairman and the states' 
regional representative who votes on behalf of the slates. 
The executive director does not have a vote. The most 
important activities of the executive commiltee in terms of 
Commission operations are the approval ()f projects and 
state plans. The executive committee does not meet to take 
these actions. The executive director proposes a project or 
state plan to the executive committee for approval. It is 
then routed to the states' regional representative and. after 
his approval, to the federal cochairman. 

The executive committee also develops and discusses (he 
agenda for Commission meetings and develops program 
policy questions for presentation to the Commission for 
resolution. 

The Staff - The Commission now has a stalf of approxi- 
mately 100 people. This is quite small for a program that 
has received over $1 billion in appropriations. The small 
size IS made possible, in part, because many of the 
administrative and engineering problems related to Com- 
mission operations have been delegated to federal agencies, 
and in part because of a decision by the Commission to 
keep the number of staff to a minimum. The primary role 
of the Commission staff is program development and 
assisting the Commission with project review and approval. 

The principal officers under the executive director are 
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the deputy direetor, who is responsible for the adminis- 
trative and nc information units, and who has also been 
delegated primary responsibility for the health, education, 
and early childhood programs of the Commission, and a 
general counsel who is responsible for the legal and 
contractual work. 

The remainder of the staff is divided into three operating 
divisions. The division of program planning and evaluation 
IS responsible for program analysis and long-range plans for 
the development of the Appalachian Region. This division 
's also responsible for evaluating the current Commission 
program. The division of program development contains 
professional experts covering the fields of Commission 
programs and interest. It has experts in education, health, 
child development, community development, public admin- 
istration and other fields. The primary function of this 
division IS to assist the states in developing programs called 
for under the Appalacliian Act. Finally, the division of 
prc^rani operations is responsible for the liaison with the 
states and for the review and execution of projects 
submitted to the Commission by the states. 

Commission Operations and Processes 

A final element of background needed to make some of 
the evaluation material meaningful is the description of 
how the Commission operates. Neither the programs nor 
the organization chart can really indicate how policy is set. 
Even the basic legislative requirement vesting the Comnns- 



sion's power coequally in the federal cochairman and the 
1 3 states leaves a great deal of latitude. 

Policy ideas, problems and recommendations can come 
to the Commission table from many sources. They can 
come from the federal cochairman and his staff, from the 
states' regional representative and his ataff, from the 
executive director and the Commission staff, jr they can be 
brought to the table by any of the member states. The 
usual pattern, however, is a staff presentation sent out witn 
the agenda in advance of the meeting. Frequently a 
problem or issue is debated and resolved to some exter.f by 
the executive committee in advance of the actual Commis- 
sion meeting. 

Budget and Allocations - One of the most crucial policy 
matters that the Commission faces is the question of how it 
distributes its funds. There was a general Congressional 
intent that the Commission make some attempt to give 
each state a significant share of the funds so that it would 
have an incentive to participate in the program. Aside from 
this, presumably, the Commission itself could have pro- 
ceeded to review individual project applications of the 
several states if it wished to do so. But this kind ol 
approach would have been both administratively unworka- 
ble and certainly difficult for the states to handle. It each 
state viewed itself as competing with the other states lot 
project funds, it could have brought either a complete 
breakdown of operations or excessive log rolling. 

Instead, the Commission decided to use a set of slate 
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jlli)LJlU)n fi)rmiilac l\)r nio^i sclHoiis of the Act (Section 
202 licalili prDgram and the ScLium 302 research tunds 
being excepted). These lornmlae were developed by the 
stall soon alter tlie Commission started i)peratU)n and 
recommended to the Commission for adoption They were 
adopted without amendment and the same allocaiu)n 
tornuilae have been used to determine the states' shares i)f 
tlie lunds appropriated by Congress since \^)(y5. 

These allocations are not guarantees or. strictly speaking, 
block grants They are better construed as reservations of 
lunds that pr^wide assurance to the states that if they 
lollow through on their responsibility under the Act, and 
develop acceptable plans and projects, that at least this 
much nn)ney will he available to them. Funds under each 
sccMon oi the Act are allocated and states may. if they 
wish, trade funds trom one grant type to aiu)ther. 

The annual budget for program Kinds is a tederal 
instrument. As was indicated earlier, it is developed by the 
lederal cochairman and his budget officer after extensive 
consultations with the staff and the states. It must be 
included in the annual budget of the Executive Office t)f 
the President and handled in the same way that a federal 
agency budget is handled The Connnission receives bud- 
geting guidelines from the OfUce of Management and 
Budget (0MB), develops a draft budget, and presents it to 
0MB which holds hearings and marks it up. The budget is 
then redrafted by the Commission staff for inclusion in the 
budget documents presented to the Congress. 

The administrative budget is a different matter since the 
administrative funds of the Commission are paid half by the 
states and half by the federal government. This budget is 
developed in detail jointly by both groups and approved by 
the Commission. The states' share of the administrative 
funds is determined by an allocation formula similar to the 
ones to distribute federal program funds among the states, 
One difficulty in administrative budgeting is the different 
budget cycles used by the member states Some of them 
still have biennial legislatures and this means a two-year 
lead time might be necessary to make any substantial 
change in the size of the administrative budget of the 
Commission 

State Development Planning - The Appalachian 
Regional Commission Code requires each of the states to 
submit an annual development plan providing the basic 
framework for their activities under the pr()gram. The plan 
includes statements of the state's goals and objectives for 
Appalachian development, its analysis of the potentials for 
the development, an analysis of area problems, a descrip- 
tion of the state's proposed program plans for the corning 
fiscal year, and other longer-range kinds of analysis, 

The Appalachian state representative has the basic 
responsibility for developing tl]e program plans. Sometimes 
this IS done by their own staff or other state planning units 
and in some cases the states have used consultants to 
develop the plans. The Commission staff has provided 
technical assistance to the states in helping them develop 
the plans since the beginning. 



Wlien the development plans are submitted to the 
Ciunmission. they are first routed through the stall foi 
review A stall recommendation is then developed l«>i the 
executive director to send to the executive u>niniitlee 
recimimending whether the plans should he approved or 
disappriwed, or requesting ceilain modilications ni the plan. 
The executive dnector then routes ifie plan to the executive 
ct)mmittee members 

The Development and Approval of Project Pack- 
ages - Alter the development plan is approved, the state 
proceeds to put together a project package appendix, also 
called lor in the Code, to the development plan The 
project package lays out which specific projects the state 
intends to request during the coming year (although they 
are not at this point applications) The relationship between 
the project and the state plan is also described in the 
project package. It is at this point that the state must do 
considerable liaison between any federal agency oi*'ices 
involved in basic funding of projects and with the localities 
and state agencies that are involved This project package is 
also given a staff review and sent to the executive 
committee for approval in the same manner as the state 
plan. Again, the executive committee does not sit and 
review each project package. 

Project Processing - Once the plan and pr()ject package 
are appr()ved, project processing becomes rather straight- 
l\)rward although by no means an easy matter in every case. 
Many of the difficulties in processing Commission projects 
can be traced to the need U) secure approvals from some 
other federal agency for the basic funds prK)r to the time 
when the Ct)mmission's official approval can be ex cuted. 
Most of the projects come into the Commi.ssK)n during the 
latter part of the fiscal year. They are reviewed by the staff 
of the operations division with technical assistance from the 
other staff units where this is necessary. Once the staff 
decides the project is in proper form, it prepares an 
approval recommendation for the executive director to 
send to the executive committee. Here again, if the 
executive director concurs, he sends the proposed project 
approval first to the states' regional representative and then 
the federal cochairman for approval. Neither the executive 
committee nor the Commission as a body sit and consider 
project approvals. 

Project Administration After Approval - For every 
Commission program except the Section 302 research and 
demonstration activities, some federal agency is named in 
the Act as being responsible for project administration after 
approval. This was done to avoid the necessity of creating 
an elaborate Commission staff for project administration 
since in many cases the Commission grant would be 
piggybacked upon some existing federal agency grant. After 
approval of a project, the necessary papers are prepared to 
transfer the funds from the Commission's treasury account 
to the treasury accounts of the federal agencies involved. 
The federal agencies are then responsible for the usual 
engineering and administrative review that is necessary to 
implement an approved project. 
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CHAPTER n 

mSTORY AND OPERATIONS 



B9clv^nmd of ike Ap p al ach ian Program 
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Ihus Ihc New Deal cxperieiKe shaped future CLononuc 
dcvclopiiiciit atlivitics in two ways F-irst. it taught us to 
think ol the govcrniiKMit's role in eiononuc development 
pnnianiy m terms ol public works. As a consequence. 
Congress later tried \o replaate the New Deal action of 
putting the unemployed to work building pubhc facihties 
through the Aicelerated Publk Wt)rks Program ot I'-Hv^ 

Second, the resource programs and agricultural develop- 
ment programs worked very well, so well in tact that they 
contributed to the increased productivity of agriculture 
through technological nniovation which led to the displace- 
ment ol many wmkeis trom (arms and agricultural indus- 
tries This IS a major cause of the present patterns ot' 
unemployment and underemployment in the United States. 

While the federal government had the leading role during 
tiie l^)30s, after World War II the locus shifted to private 
Hidustnal deveh)pnient groups. Nearly every city and town 
had one. After the war many communities found that their 
traditional industries were sick, chdnging technology was 
leaving them behind The coal industry, iron and steel, and 
textiles laced this problem The plants and mines were 
closed, and some areas began to devehjp chronic unem- 
pU)yment A race began to secure new industries The local 
industrial deve'' )ment groups bought land, built shell 
buildings and advertised their communities' advantages 
State and local governments ottered tax incentives The 
South was particularly active in seeking diversified industry 
U) supplement its traditional economic base of agriculture 

This K)cal industrial development era lasted from the end 
of World War II into the l^)60s. While the South enjoyed 
some success and other eommuiiities across the country did 
get new industry, the local industrial development activities 
had major Haws. 

1, There was not enough industry to go around. 
Thousands of industrial development groups were chasing a 
few hundred annual plant locations. 

2, The communities that were growing anyway got most 
ot the new industries because they were attractive and had 
the facilities and services the most modern and desirable 
industries wanted. 

3, Lagging communities beggared themselves offering 
incentP'es and too frequently succeeded only m attracting 
low-wage, female-employing industries. They lacked the 
facilities and services industry wanted, Often an existing, 
declining heavy industrial base of coal and steel left them 
dirty and unattractive places to live 

The \^)50s and early i960s saw the increasing populaniy 
of a nev term which came to characterize the new federal 
role in economic development The nation's economic 
deveh)pment problem wjs said to center m depressed areas. 
These were places which had either never been indus- 
triah/ed or had lost their old industries. Whether the nation 
was at the peak or the trough of the business cycle, the 
depressed areas suffered chronic unemployment. 

The depressed areas were said to share one common 
feature, a lack of social and economic infrastructure. They 
did not have the basic public facilities water supply and 



sewage treatment plants, streets. ,nid recreational facili- 
ties that modern industries seetned to demand from 
commumties Public programs to provide the mlrasiructme 
lor the depressed areas appeared to be tfie answer to this 
problem Althougli greatl> oversimplified here, this view 
was the basis ol the Area Redevelopment Act (ARA> of 
1*^)01 and the Accelerated Public Woiks Act \ ot 
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Neither act fulfilled the hopes lor them To the extent 
that the acts intended that those actualU emploved would 
be put to work building the infrastructure, any beneficial 
elfects proved to be short-lived Most of the uiieniplo\ed 
were not qualified foi the skilled jobs in modern construc- 
tion projects, But the program also faced other tunda- 
mental impediments 

I The public works construction was scattered over the 
United States The attempt to try to develop all of the 
depressed communities at once clearly flew in the lace of 
economic reality, iiven before (he construction programs, 
there were more than enough growing, developed com- 
munities to provide homes for industrial expansion Build- 
ing a sewer for a depressed community merely allowed it to 
compete with thousands ol other communities that lud 
sewers and a great deal more 

2. The relatively small amount ol money that was 
available was spread too thinly. A single public works 
project was of little use to a poor community Most 
depressed communities needed massive attention to plan, 
organi/.e, and carry out a comprehensive development 
effort if they were to have any change of ^access. 

3. The people of the depressed areas needed more 
attention than the public facilities. Many workers had seen 
their old skills become obsolete, if they had ever posscs.sed 
any skill at all, (Although the ARA provided some funds 
for manpower retraining, this amount was only a small 
portion of total authorizations and was not nearly en()Ugh 
to deal adequately with the problem even when augmented 
with funds from the Manpower Development and Training 
Act (1963). Worse yet, the prospects were no brighter for 
the children. The community educational and health 
systems in the depressed areas were geared to producing 
generation after generation of young people who were at a 
serious competitive disadvantage m the nation's job 
markets. 

4. The acts encouraged planning, but only on an 
individual community basis This was both politically and 
economically unrealistic. Economic development planning 
deals with the allocation of scarce public and private 
resources in highly interdependent national and subnational 
economies. This requires planning on a scale much larger 
than a single town or even county. 

These problems and evolving notions about the process 
of economic development led to passage of two new 
economic development laws in 1965 - the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act and, our basic subject, the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act, 



Formation of the Program 
Antecedents 

The institutional antecedents of the Appalachian pro- 
gram can be found in the developments in eastern Ken- 
tucky durmg the mid- to late 1950s A rehabilitation study 
prepared alter the disastrous flood in 1957 recommended a 
regional approach as essential to solving the area's 
problems. 

Acting upon that recommendation, the state authorized 
establishment of the Eastern Kentucky Regional Council 
The Council, in turn, autht)red the idea that it would 
require a regional interstate approach initiated by the 
governors of the Appalachian states to begin effectively 
remedying the physical, social and economic problems that 
were plaguing the mountainous area 

The floods were the occasion for going beyond the 
immediate crisis to present an idea for tackling chronic 
problems, among them the personal and physical waste and 
degradation which followed in the aftermath of the 
resource-based exploitive economy that characterized more 
prosperous periods throughout Appalachia. 

Similar problems were being faced by residents of the 
mountainous areas of other states and this consciousness of 
joint problems prompted Governor Tawes of Maryland to 
call for the first meeting in May I960 of what was then 
known as the Conference of Appalachian Governors. This 
conference had before it a study prepared for the state of 
Maryland which defined the problems of the mountainous 
region in terms which have become familiar - access, 
employment, education, health and migration. 

In one of its earliest actions this new Conference of 
Governors addressed the Presidential candidates of I960 
with a proposal for a regional attack upon the area's 
problems. Eight of the present 13 Appalachian states were 
involved in this early joint petition. 

Upon his election, President Kennedy appointed a task 
force, chaired by Senator Douglas, whose deliberations 
were built on the Congressional debates of the 1950s on 
area development legislation and presented the recom- 
mendations that led to the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration. At Its creation, ARA was charged with developing 
special programs for the Appalachian area whose problems 
had been so clearly observed by the President during the 
preceding campaign. For reasons that were partially legis- 
lative and partially administrative, ARA did not create an 
adequate approach to the Region's persistent problems. 

The Governors' Conference became increasingly restive 
as the area's situation deteriorated, and the hopes of l9ol 
remained unfulfilled. With the record floods in Cential 
Appalachia of late winter 1963, a new initiative WiS 
undertaken, leading to a meeting with the President m 
March of 1963 which resulted in the establishment of the 
President's Appalachian Regional Commission charged with 
responsibility to prepare legislation to assist the Region. 
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The President's Appalachian Regional Commission 

Three basic factors were at work inlluencing the 
deliberations and recommendations of this C()niniission 
The first was the understanding of the nature o\ the RegK)ii 
and Its problems as they were perceived jnd underst()od at 
that time The second was the strategic understanding K)i 
alternative approaches to a solution and, thiid, the political 
context of the times which significantly alfectcd the 
program alter.iatives considered to be available 

The Nature of the Region - At this time no ()ne had a 
clearly defined regional boundary in mind. The Region was 
viewed not as an economic and social entity but rather as 
an area with some common problems. Major focus was 
placed upon the distress in the central part ()l the Region 
The Region suffered fr()m gross decrease in employment in 
coal mining which accentuated persistent problems of low 
income and associated deficits in health, education and 
other pubhc services, Out-migration was proceeding at a 
rapid pace and there had been major adverse effects from 
the technological changes in steel and other basic industry 
labor requirements in a period when the national economic 
performance had been poor. 

PARC recognized that, as a region located in the heart of 
the economic core of the United States, Appalachia has an 
important physical and economic relationship to the 
development of the adjoining metropolitan areas such as 
Atlanta, Cincinnati, Char otte. Nashville and Columbus. 
Appalachia produces nior of the nation's coal and much of 
Its manufactured goods. With 9 percent of the national 
population, the Region has 10 percent of its manufacturing 
employment. It is the watershed for most of the eastern 
United States and the source of many of the basic resources 
processed elsewhere. Its unique location contains po- 
tentially optimal sites for some kinds of close-to-market 
activity related to metropolitan regions on the seaboard and 
in the Midwest. Portions of Appalachia also provide 
important recreational amenity areas for nearby metro- 
politan regions. The Region's economic base led PARC to 
expect the area to contain substantial population for years 
to come. 

The report also recognized that the many human 
problems of Appalachia could not be solved efficiently 
without correcting the social and economic overhead 
deficiencies which existed, i.e., by making physical invest- 
ments in health and education facilities in the Region itself. 
For all these reasons, a place specific program was devised 
and a conscious policy of encouraging massive out- 
migration was rejected. 

Approaching Appalachia as an **island in the midst of 
affluence" meant that the Region was essentially defined as 
the locus of a set of problems. Though the Region does 
follow the Appalachian Mountains, it cannot be considered 
a unified physical region, nor is it a coherent economic, 
political or social area. 

In terms of both problems and potentials, the heart of 
Appalachia contains some of the largest concentrations of 




poveriy in the United States. One finds in Appalachia some 
of the highest incidences of unemployment and under- 
eniploymeni, sickness and disease, malnutrition and illit- 
eracy, in the entire country. These coiidiiions charac- 
teristics of both people and place - helped define the 
Region. 

In recognition of the difficulty of drawip; a clear 
boundary line between Appalachia and the rcM of the 
United States, however, PARC left the responsibility for 
final decision concerning the actual boundary to the 
governor of each state. Necessarily, this led to variations in 
the way in which the final boundary was agreed upon. In 
some Slates, such as Virginia, portions of the Appalachian 
geographic province were purposely excluded from the 
definition because the economy in the area was relatively 
prosperous. In other states, however, a liberal definition 
was taken and large portions of other physiographic areas 
were incorporated. 

Economic Structure — Appalachia has certain common 
economic characteristics. Historically, there have been four 
main legs of the Appalachian economy agriculture, rail- 
roads, mining and primary manufacturing. Appalachians 
economic base was heavily cunceniraied m the very sectors 
of industrial activity that have had dechning employment 
for several decades This is the common source of many of 
the Region's problems 

Although rich in resources, the economy of portions of 
Appalachia has concentrated on extraction, rather than 
processing, at a time when shifting markets and changing 
technology have dramatically reduced employment in 
agriculture and mining. In common with extractive-based 
economies throughout the world which have exported 
resources for processing elsewhere, economic returns have 
been relatively sparse. 



Many Appalachian Lomnumiiies, trom small town to 
metropolitan areas, still rcl> on one or two dominant 
industries. Such economies are highlv scnhiiue to tech- 
nological and policy shifts and business lVlIcs 

Appalachia is filled with tarm market towns that no 
longer have any markets, mining towns that aie ill-equipped 
to compete tor anything but a share ot the remaining 
employment in mining, and mil! towns that have lost their 
once valuable loiational advantages and are unable to 
compete effectively for other kinds ol economic activity 
This led the President's Appalachian Regional Commission, 
in 1964, to assert that "rural Appalachia is lagging behind 
rural America and urban Appalachia is lagging behind urban 
America." 

To a very large extent, then, the Appalachian Region has 
been the victim of technological change Changes in 
technology are, of course, a national phenomenon The 
changes advancing technology have wrought are not 
peculiar to Appalachia alone Many parts of the nation are 
able to respond to these new conditions, however They 
have reached a stage of diversity in their development that 
enable them to attract and develop new forms of economic 
activity to replace the old But regions such as Appalachia 
have lacked the intellectual, social and economic capital 
necessary to provide this kind of adaptability. 

The Dimensions of the Problem 

The President's Appalachian Regional Commission high- 
lighted SIX major problems of the Region: 

1. Low Income - One Appalachian family in three had 
an annual income of less than $3,00() compared to the 
national figure of one family in five, Less than 9 percent of 
the Appalachian families had incomes of over $10,000 a 
year compared to nearly 16 percent for the remainder of 
the United States. Per capita income in Appalachia was 
S 1 ,400 while the national figure was $ 1 ,900. 

2. High Unemployment - While 5 percent of the U.S. 
labor force was out of work, over 7 percent of the 
Appalachian labor force was unemployed. Commission 
estimates indicate that in some counties in West Virginia 
the true figures may have been ,30-40 percent unem- 
ployment. 

3. Retarded Urbanization - While the nation was 70 
percent urban in I960, Appalachia was only 44 percent 
urban. Appalachia has one of the highest concentrations of 
rural non-farm population in the United States refiecting 
the dispersed settlement patterns that accompany a re- 
source-dependent economy. These dispersed populations 
are more difficult to reach with adequate pubhc services. 

4. Deficits in Education -> In I960, 42 out of 100 
people in the United States over age 25 had completed high 
school In Apalachia the figure was only 32 out of 100. 
Similar patterns can be found for dropout rates, college 
graduates, and literacy levels. All of these figures also mask 
unmeasurable differences such as the quality of education 
programs. 
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5, Deficits in Standards of Living - The 1960 census 
also retlected that the typical Appalachian bought fewer 
services, fewer automobiles, and purchased less in the way 
of retail goods. His housing was of lower quality and lower 
value than the national average; over 34 percent of the 
housing in Appalachia was deteriorating or dilapidated 
ct)mpared with 23 percent in similar condition in the 
remainder of the United States 

6, Changing Population - Those most able to leave the 
Region in search of new economic opportunities were the 
young working-age adults. They left behind older people 
with obsolete skills and the very young who were still m 
school This phenomenon of a population of the young and 
the old provides a mounting picture of distress. It requires 
higher level of public service and yet is less able to provide 
the tax resources necessary to finance them. 

In summary, the Region was found to be lagging behind 
the nation in a variety of critical dimensions - income, 
employment, employment structure, degree of urbaniza- 
tion, health, education and public facility availability. The 
problem was seen in both economic and social dimensions, 
overlaid with an awareness of the extent to which isolation 
was a pervading condition. Public remedial action was the 
underlying theme to assure greater participation and con- 
tribution to the nation from the Region. 

The Economic and A dministrative Alternatives 

At this time a basic debate was going on in academic and 
policy circles about the nature and causes of the continuing 
unsatisfactory levels of national unemployment which had 
been the hallmark of the preceding decade. Basically, th" 
issue was whether the explanation could be found in thi 
rapid obsolesence of firms and skills leading to structural 
unemployment or whether the cause was a deficiency of 
overall demand. 

Supporters of the former explanation also supported 
training and retraining programs, and assistance programs 
for the distress areas which were believed to be the pockets 
of poverty containing large amounts of obsolete economic 
activity. 

Advocates of the latter point of view tended to support 
fiscal and monetary policies to insure sufficient levels of 
total demand to create opportunities for the unemployed. 
This, It was believed, would substantially remedy the 
problems of areas that had in the recent past been the 
centers of above average unemployment and of distress. 

The presumption underlying the recommended Appa- 
lachian program was that there were elements of validity m 
both points of view. It was believed that higher levels of 
national performance were an essential requirement for 
regional improvement but that this would be insufficient to 
acc(miplish the goal of regional renewal. There was no 
reason, it was felt, to expect that national prosperity would 
sufficiently benefit Appalachia to remedy its problems. 
These were believed to be caused by a blend of forces the 
inadequate national performance plus structural problems 
that made the Region relatively uncompetitive eco- 



nomically, and the associated social problems jnd defi- 
ciencies of public services. This policy debate carried with it 
the implicit recognition that no well accepted theory of 
regional development existed so that in the conceptual 
sense there was no clear prescription for overcoming 
regional problems. 

Although not verbalized in the PARC report, the 
interacting evolution of theoretical investigations and 
public policy concerns has since made explicit another 
dimension of the issue of regional development. During the 
late 1950s and again today, concern has been expressed 
that attempts to obtain satisfactory levels of national 
employment will be diverted into an infiationary response 
before unemployment has been reduced to the desired 
level. A regional development program that reduced the 
structural component m the unemployment statistic Cv;uld 
make a contribution to the national goal of high level 
employment with reasonable price stability. By making 
available at current prices resources that would otherwise 
be left unemployed, the upward pressure on prices from 
stimulative governmental activities might become evident at 
lower levels of unemployment than would otherwise be the 
case. In effect, a regional development program could add 
to the resources available to the economy and have a price 
level dampening effect similar to that obtainable from 
technological advances or imports. 

Just as there were two opposing economic alterna- 
tives the structuralist and the total demand 
approaches so there were two opposing administrative 
alternatives. One alternative tended to focus on the federal 
government as the appropriate unit to administer a program 
of regional assistance, the existence of areas of distress was 
taken to be evidence of the inability of state and local 
governments to effectively discharge programs of economic 
and social betterment. In fact, the disaffection with state 
and local government was to find expression in the 
Economic Opportunity Act. Some centralists believed state 
and local governments incapable of overcoming distress, 
others found them culpable for some of it. 

Others believed that though these units of government 
were financially incapable of effective contribution, they 
could effectively develop plans and program elements that 
would reflect unique local conditions and opportunities 
that would be more appropriate than those possible from 
the perceptions of the national government alone. 

In formulating the Appalachian recommendations, 
PARC chose to emphasize the latter point of view in a way 
which gave to the Appalachian Regional Commission its 
distinctive federal-state partnership structure. 

Political Constraints 

In addition to the issues just mentioned, there were two 
political considerations underlying the Commission's 
recommendations concerning program strategy. The first 
was widespread dissatisfaction with the results of the 
operations of the Area Redevelopment Administration and 
the Accelerated Public Works program it had also adniin- 



istcrcd hligibility lor ARA assistance depended upon 
meeting specified statistical measures of subpar perform- 
ance and (he preparation ot an overall economic develop- 
ment plan The latter tended to be static, "canned/' 
county-by-county documents which contained no per- 
ceptive analysis and which evaluated the area without 
recognition of interarea dependencies and relationships 
The number of eligible areas reached almost a third of the 
roughly 3.100 counties in the country, meaning that the 
aval* 'Me funds could be. and were, dispersed in a manner 
that iidde peircptible impact in any area unlikely 

Despite this. ARA's philosophy was to emphasi/e direct 
job creation and the agency theref()re took credit for "new 
jobs created" on the assumption that, except for its 
expenditure, the job would not have appeared in the areas 
assisted Logically, this led to a "bird in-hand" emphasis 
that largely responded to new manufacturing and recrea- 
tional job opportunities without regard for the existence of 
other opportunities or of fundamental inhibitions to area 
improvement. 

To avoid those difficulties of ARA and APW, PARC 
recommended a much more comprehensive approach to 
development - in terms of the range of available program 
tools, the geographic scale for planning, and the breadth of 
analysis of the determinants of development — than was 
embodied in either of these programs. 

The second consideration was the desire to avoid 
duplication of programs that might be recommended by the 
evolving poverty program. With this in mind, PARC 
documented the need for human resource development but 
recommended that its proposed new commission retain 
jurisdiction over only two programs - demonstration 
regional health centers and construction of new vocational 
education facihties. 

Other "people-oriented" programs were to be carried 
out by the new poverty agency then anticipated. 

The Strategy of the Program 

The Strategic Concepts in the PAfiC Report 

In reviewing the Region's status and the effectiveness of 
Its existing problem-solving programs, PARC concluded 
that a new emphasis was essential in any proposed new 
approach. Moreover, that new emphasis would have to form 
the basic strategy underlying the entire structure. 

A policy of accommodation would mean acceptance of 
the trends of the recent past with the hope that their 
personal impacts could be mitigated. There would be no 
fundamental attempt to alter the evolving spatial structure 
of national economic activity. The associated trend of 
population out-migration would be regarded as a necessary 
adjustment process with no conscious attempt to create 
new migration or commutation destinations within the 
Region. 

On the other hand, a pohcy of growth inducement 
would operate on the assumption that the trends, which 



were based upon a myriad of private decisions, could be 
changed, that underlying these trends was a set of govern- 
ment decisions about investments and public facility 
availability which, if altered, could influence the trends 

This alteration could be brought abi>ut by a combination 
of public decisions, made in the light of the evolving 
national trends in industry growth Such decisions, made 
and carried out at the riglit time and locations, could lead 
to creation of spatially competitive alternatives tt) bo 
considered in the private decisions that brin^ about 
employment opportunities. 

It was anticipated that the improved employment 
opportunities would lead to economic growth and also to 
general development, the enlargement of the range of social 
opportunities available to the Region's residents, 

PARC relied upon the experience of many under- 
developed countries in recommending reliance upon public 
investments wluch would stimulate private capital invest- 
ment. It recommended the translation of these foreign aid 
principles into a domestic program. 

Since that time, there has been much discussion of the 
extent to which these public activities in underdeveloped 
countries have been successful in inducing private activity 
and whether or not this is the most efficient strategy to be 
followed. Although there is still uncertainty about the 
efficacy of this approach in the developing countries, their 
experience is not precisely translatable to a case like Appa- 
lachia, in which the policy focus is on a relatively depressed 
region of a developed economy. In the latter case, the 
competitive alternatives are far more numerous but the 
same can be said of the private employment generating 
decision opportunities. Consequently, the parallelism be- 
tween the case of Appalachia ana that of the under- 
developed countries is not close and foreign experience may 
not be fully instructive. 

A second strategic recommendation of PARC concerned 
the relationship of Appalachian development to the 
evolving urban and industrial pattern in the United States> 

Data from preceding decades and estimates of develop- 
ments after 1960, as well as information from other 
sources, strongly suggested that the areas in and around the 
country's larger cities would be the residential and occu- 
pational hosts of increasing percentages of the population. 
Industrial data was similarly strong in emphasizing that the 
noncommodity producing sectors of the American 
economy were the probable creators of a majority of new 
jobs of the future. In summary, these inquiries forecast an 
urban, service industry employment and residential struc* 
ture. 

Implicit in PARC report was recognition that if Appa- 
lachia was to obtain a greater share of national output, it 
would have to adjust to the evolving trend of the national 
society. Consequently, the conclusions about the emerging 
character of the American pattern suggested that Appa- 
lachia would have to alter both its residential and occu- 
pational pattern to find a fulfilling role in the national 
scene. 



The signific nee of another implication arising tVoni 
these inquiries was grasped only gradually If manufacturing 
was going to provide a decreasing proportion of national 
employment, then all communities could not hope to 
attract manulacturing plants. This approach might hold 
promise at selected locations, but was far less likely to be 
fruitful as an overall strategy. 

It IS notew()rthy that the PARC report contained no 
recommendations for federal inducements to industrial 
location beyond those already enacted, however, it did 
recommend that the states ct)ntinue, and consider expand- 
ing, their programs of industrial credit activities, hi all 
likelihood, this was not principally a retlection of the 
probable scarcity of such opportunities, but of the intense 
competitiveness among the states for industrial prospects 
and the problems it would produce for a regional program 
of direct industrial attraction. 

Post-PARC Evolution of Commission Strategy 

Once a strategy of growth stimulation through public 
investments was recommended, it was still necessary to 
define more precisely the character and location of the 
investments to be made. The PARC report, as previously 
mentioned, noted a lack of urbanization similar to that in 
the rest of the country as a deterrent to Appalachians 
development. The report also cited the then recent relative 
improvement m service employment in Appalachia as a 
hopeful sign that readjustment to the evolving national 
pattern was beginning. However, the report did not contain 
an explicit emphasis on growth-centered public investments 
comparable to that contained in Section 2 of the Act as 
passed. The critical sentence in that section states that 
"public investment . . . shall be concentrated in areas where 
there is a significant potential for future growth . . . 

The Theory - In the literature and experience on 
economic development, several alternative descriptions of 
the regional growth process were prevalent. One of them 
was cited in the PARC report - a "stages approach" to 
economic development which emphasizes the evolution of a 
local economy from an extractive to a spiraling self- 
generative condition which is wholly independent of 
natural resources. Other competing explanations which 
were then held included an emphasis upon the need for a 
strong export sector in the local economy and an emphasis 
upon the importance of urban growth centers with their 
associated economies of scale and agglomeration. PARC 
explicitly adopted none of these approaches and elements 
of all three can be found in its report, though by inference 
the stages approach was given greater weight. 

By the time of legislative enactment, the growth- 
centered approach had achieved prominence as the basis for 
strategy. This was the result of two forces which were at 
work. First, it was evident that the magnitude of the job to 
be done in Appalachia precluded the hkely availability of 
sufficient funds to engage in development activities in every 
community and area of the Region. Budgetary restraints 
therefore counseled selective, concentrated efforts. Second, 
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the community by community approach which was tol- 
lowed under ARA had not been sulTiciontlv suclCssIuI to 
wairant emulation and. in tact, had triggered aiientioii to 
the growth-centered approach that cmphjsi/cd the growth 
potential of selected areas and urged the concentration ot 
public investment in them 

Role of the States - In the months immediately pre- 
ceding the enactment of the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act. the concept of state responsibility underlying the 
Commission's structure and growth area emphasis was 
crystallized in two ways' (!) state responsibility lor the 
designation of areas of investment focus was lirmlv 
established in meetings between the state stalls and the 
federal officials involved. (2) a first attempt was made to 
identify the locations of economic growth which existed in 
the Region. 

This study made manifest the fact that m Appalachia. as 
had been true nationally, the principal centers of growth 
were the major cities A strategic dilemma was apparent 
The most depressed areas jI the Region, those in which 
poverty and deprivation demanded the most remedial 
actions were the same areas that could not. on historical 
evidence, be viewed as the likeliest locatums of future 
economic promise. For program purposes, this dilemma was 
resolved by establishing growth potential as a relative 
condition and aHowing eacii state to designate, within 
guidelines and subject to re/iew, those areas within its part 
of the Region which seemed most hkely to be the future 
centers of employment, population and service delivery. In 
effect, the growth potential strategy was applied regionally 
in principle and within each state relative rankings were 
required. Intraregional, interstate comparisons were not 
made. To do so would have bypassed precisely those areas 
of the Region which in the mind of the public, were the 
prime examples of the .casons for the program's inaugura- 
tion. 

Exclusion of Major Urban Areas from the Re- 
gion - Adoption of a growth-centered strategy raises ques- 
tions about the established boundaries of the Region. 
Surrounding Appalachia as defined m law are a scries of 
metropolitan areas which are the likely focus of develop- 
ment for nearby areas within the Region. The exclusion of 
Cincinnati, Nashville, Atlanta, Charlotte, Roanoke, Harris- 
burg and similar cities can be questioned if the Region 
were to be defined solely on strategic grounds. However, 
this was not the sole criterion for regional delineation. In 
both the state capitals and in the federal government, 
administrative and political factors also required considera- 
tion. In tact, had these cities been included within the 
Region, application of the formulae by which the Com- 
mission allocated its appropriated funds to the states as 
financial planning targets would have resulted in grossly 
different proportionate distributions. 

Other allocation formulae obviously could have been 
established but in all probabihty, inclusion of these densely 
populated areas would have resulted in lesser allocations to 
the states, principally in Central Appalachia, where the 



problems of unemployment anJ distress were most pre- 
valent. In practice, exclusion of these centers had proved to 
be less of a problem than a map mspection would suggest. 
In plannmg its program, the Commission has made invest- 
ments which were designed to improve physical, economic 
and social linkages between nearby areas of the Region and 
their external major cities 

From Strategy to Operational Guidelines 

With the passage of the Appalachian Act m March of 
1965, the Commission began to implement the strategy and 
program made available to it, both of which were rea- 
sonably similar to those formally recommended It felt 
impelled to show prompt action and therefore embarked 
upon project approvals while formulating more detailed 
operating guidelines and procedures. This ''quick start" 
period was frankly undertaken for political and public 
relations purposes, and did provide time to develop 
mechanisms more in keeping with the strategy enunciated. 

As the Commission thought its way into the problem of 
establishing guidelines for its operation, five basic assump- 
tions were made 

1. It was necessary for the Commission to attempt to 
understand the patterns of economic development in the 
United States and, to the best of its ability, to work with 
these trends instead of against them so that ultimately the 
Region could develop the capacity to contribute its fair 
share to national development and economic growth. 

2. Substantial investment in human capital is required 
not only because the principal concern is the people rather 
than geography, but because - in the language of one of 
the early Commission documents on the subject - "with- 
out investments in the health and skills of the people 
resources would remain inert and capital would never 
appear.'' 




3. The Region's location between the major metro- 
politan regions of the East made it pijssible to integrate 
much of the Appalachian economy with the national 
mainstream by strengthening transportation hnkages with 
majo*- nearby centers. 

4. Development of a well-articulated economy, pai- 
ticularly with respect to U)cal-servmg services, required a 
growth strategy which recognized the relationship between 
urbanization and the potential for growth in a local area 

5. Pubhc services and facilities provide the necessary 
supporting infrastructure for most private investments in 
manufactunng plants and services. A proper investment 
strategy would be attuned to that relationship and place 
highest priority upon those public investments in each area 
most likely to allow the area economy to pass the threshold 
of growth. 

These assumptions all dictated an emphasis on the role 
of urban places and tended to give a particular urban 
emphasis to the prescription in the Act to focus investment 
on ""areas with significant potential for future growth." It 
did so because nationally, the country is urbanizing and 
shifting Its employment to service jobs m urban centers. If 
Appalachia is to capitalize on this trend it must, among 
other things, selectively strengthen those urban centers, 
either existing or to be created, which on the basis of 
performance, location and potential are the most likely 
ones to grow in service employment. Appalachians urban 
system, existing or potential, came to be viewed as a 
competitive part of the national system of cities. 

The primary aspect of urban development that had to be 
taken into account was that some minimum level of 
urbanization must take place if economic growth is to be 
supported. In Appalachia there are many cases where this 
''critical mass" does not exist in any real sense, despite the 
existence of a large and dense rural non-farm population. In 
such areas urbanization, perhaps of unique character, might 
nave to be induced. The large populations of such areas in 
Appalachia may make such an approach feasible where, 
under other conditions, such a "new towns" strategy would 
prove unworkable. 

In this national setting, the unique Appalachian problem 
was a relatively densely populated area without many large 
urban places. Yet it was projected by the special study 
entitled "Urban and Rural America: Pohcies for Future 
Growth," that nationally half of all the population growth 
in the coming years is likely to occur in the metropolitan 
areas of over a million persons, and that most of that 
growth will occur in the suburbs. Most of the remaining 
growth, that study projected, would occur in smaller-sized 
metropolitan areas. Towns beJow 10,000 in population, 
rural villages, and farms would have the lowest growth rate. 
The study went on to observe that "the likelihood of 
sustained balanced growth in a small community is much 
more fragile and problematic than in larger communities." 

The Commission recognized that there were bound to be 
exceptions. A small community located at a new highway 
junction, for example, might be expected to spurt ahead. 
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And J community might prove lortunalc in its caliber of 
local leadership and be able to "beat the odds 

Alter careful consideration of all the facts, the Com- 
missu)n concluded that its major emphasis should not be on 
the large metropolitan areas since it was going to attempt to 
divert the How of rural migrants away Irom such are»'<. but 
that on the other hand the Commission should not attempt 
to concentrate efforts m those communities least likely, 
because of location, topography and other limitations, to 
respond to programs designed to increase economic growth. 

In the early months of Commission operation, not all 
these thoughts had fully crystallized Enough was under- 
stood, however, to allow it to establish the general criteria 
that would guide the states in designating areas of invest- 
ment focus By resolution, the Commission required "the 
identification of areas which, in the state's judgment, have a 
significant potential for future growth and other localities 
from which the population must be served in o.Jer to 
promote overall development of the Region." 

In its "Policies for Appalachian Planning," more precise 
guidance to the identification of areas with a significant 
potential for future growth is provided. The following 
paragraph provided a working definition of a growth 
center* 

By a center or venters is meant a complex consisting of one 
or more communities or places which, taken together, 
provide or are likely to provide a range of cultural, social, 
employment, trade and service functions for itself and its 
associated hinterland. Though a center may not be fully 
developed to provide all these functions, it should provide 
or potentially provide some elements of each and presently 
provide a sufficient range and magnitude of these functions 
to be readily ideniifiable as the logical location for service 
to people in the surrounding hinterland. 

The Commission defined those "linkages" that should 
exist between the designated center and its hinterland. 
These include commutation patterns, wholesale trade 
services, educational and cultural services, professional 
services, inter-firm and inter-industry trade, governmental 
services, natural resource and topographic considerations, 
and transportation networks. 

The policy statement then differentiated between 
primary and secondary centers by saying that classification 
as one or the other is dependent upon the range of services 
which it provides to the hinterland. Finally, limitations 
were placed upon the importance of the secondary centers: 

A secondary center may be identified as an area of 
growth potential, but its proximity to the primary center 
and Its position in that center's hinterland hinders its future 
growth and therefore the range and magnitude of public 
investments to be made in it. The public investment 
program for a secondary center must be related to the 
program for the growth areas as a whole. 
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Four aspects of these early actions proved to be highly 
important as the Commission's work proceeded. First, 
individual communities, particularly in the central part of 
the Region, were too small for public facilities in each of 
them to be economically justified. However, two or more 
neigliboring centers might be able to provide comple- 
mentary public services, given transportation improve- 
ments. From this, there quickly evolved the operating 
concept that creating communities that were separated by 
distance, but by minimal time, as an entity might enable 
them to achieve the economies associated with size that 
were a hallmark of a center. The Commission policy 
encouraged this by explicitly defining a center as poten- 
tially consisting of more than one community. 

Second, the Commission action took note of the 
relationship of the center and its hinterland in a way that 
emphasized not only the flow of people and resources to 
the center but also the flow of services to the residents of 
the hinterland. This emphasis on the mutual relationship of 
center and hinterland was an attempt to avoid the 
development of a program that would benefit rural resi- 
dents only as they moved to centers or as economic activity 
spilled out into the area's surrounding centers. 

Third, and closely related to the second, is the emphasis 
on "other localities from which the population must be 
served.*' The Commission policy has avoided the rigidity of 
making investments only in "growth centers" in recognition 
of the fact that in some areas, populations exist which 
cannot have access to certain services if they are provided 
only at these centers. There has been increasing emphasis 
on the dehvery of services from points that are functionally 
efficient, building on language in its early "Policies for 
Appalachia - Planning": 



Same investments may most appropriately he plaeed in 
rural hinterland areas Most partieularly, these investments 
would be in the fields oj health and education, where such 
semces and ianhties must he located close t<f those thev 
are designed to serve In this way, the lah(>r Jorte o} the 
hinterland can he upgraded to more ejjectivelv participate 
III the growth opportunities occurring in the growth area oj 
the district 

i'ourth. (his emphasis on lunctionally citicicnt service 
dchvery has had an impact on (he Commission's under- 
standing ot Us early distinction between primary and 
secondary centers It has not come to rccogni/c a thrce- 
ticred hierarchy that is not based solely on absolute si/c 
and potential but also includes consideration of the 
(unction the center plays in its area. It is these functions 
that become the basis tor distinguishing among the types of 
public expenditures deemed appropriate m each. 

Regional centers are important metropolitan centers 
providing specialized services and emph)yment oppor- 
tunities that extend well beyond the boundaries of the area 
111 which they are located Investments made in these 
centers are mainly "Region-serving, " i e , they help improve 
services and employment prospects for a large area of the 
Appalachian Region 

Primary centers are communities or a complex of 
communities where a major portion of the future employ- 
ment base of a district is likely to be located. Investments 
m these centers are designed to develop their competitive 
advantages by providing the public facilities and services 
needed to make the area attractive to increased private 
investment and growth They also receive investments of 
the types made in secondary centers. 

Secondary centers are communities from which it is 
necessary to provide services to a large surrounding rural 
hinterland if isolated populations are to be given the skills 
and training they need to compete for opportunities 
wherever they choose to Ir e and work. 

The Commission's policies and guidelines cannot deter- 
mine which investments of what si/.e and in what sequence 
are appropriate to which specific areas. Not only is there no 
simple set of answers to these questions available from a 
technical viewpoint, accommodation to state and local 
desires and preferences is a necessary and desirable part of 
the program. However, just as it established criteria for 
growth area delineation by the states, so it estabhshed 
criteria, outlined in the next chapter, for each functional 
program. 

The mode of operation adopted is designed to place 
major program project selection responsibilities on the 
states within the program criteria. For them to discharge 
these effectively, a financial planning target was required, 
otherwise each state would be induced to submit as many 
projects as possible to the Commission in hopes of getting 
more "winners" because it has more **candidates.'' This 
would hardly have led to responsible state behavior nor 



would It have been uselul in loslering a lederal-staie 
partnership. 

Basically, two systems were used to allocate appro- 
priated hinds The first concerned only development 
higliways. The general corridor locations (and consequently 
each state's share of the total mileage) had been bargained 
out and agreed to in PARC days Essentially, the decisions 
were conditioned by a desire to fill the gaps lelt by the 
niterstate and federal aid primary systems between centers 
in and surrounding the Region However, not enough 
money was available to build new mileage the full length ol 
every corridor A uniform adequacy rating scheme was 
therefore devised to evaluate the need for improvement on 
each sectu)n of each corridor. These, plus the state's desire 
and ability to build mileage in its corridors, determined the 
amount allocated to it. 

Two of the initial states, however, received no develop- 
ment higliway mileage, in lieu of this, Alabama and South 
Carolina received half of the local access road money, the 
rest of which was divided on a formula basis similar to that 
used in other programs 

These formulae are the second, and more generally 
recognisable, allocative devices used by the Commission, 
All other program funds (except for health demonstrations, 
housing, local development districts, and research demon 
stration) have had formulae applied to them at some time 
during the Commission's operation. In fact, the states bear 
their costs of Conmiission operation on the basis of a 
similar formula. Although the weights applied differ, m 
each formula recognition is given to equality (equal 
sharing), population and area In several, an inverse measure 
of per capita income appears as well as a "need'' measure if 
the program seemed amenable to such measurement. 
Specialized criteria were included in the program for land 
stabilization and erosion control. 

These formulae have been the basis for each state's 
planning target and have also been the initiator of a 
procedure of "swaps" among the states that enable them to 
create a better match between fund availabihty and 
program and project priorities. 

Changes Since 1965 

in the years of the Commission's operations, three 
fundamental types of shifts have occurred in its program. 
One, a broadened definition of its day-to-day operating 
concept of development, cannot be directly documented. 
The other two, a change in the relative emphasis among 
programs, and a change in the range of administrative and 
program activities in which it is permitted to engage, can be 
documented and, in a sense, provide evidence that the first 
type of change has taken place. 

Early in its program, the Commission gave relatively 
greater weight to the strictly economic growth aspects of its 
function and, though still present, lesser weight to the 
delivery and quality of services to the Region's residents. In 
time, relative emphases gradually shifted. Within the staff 
there appeared more frequently emphasis on growth areas 
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as locations ()f service delivery instilulioiis, as well as of 
jobs. In lad, concentraln)n of service instilulums in one 
place was juslified as Ihe efficient spalial organi/iilion for 
service delivery, sometimes without mention ol the center's 
employment proddcing p()tential. In sum, the shift was 
neither sudden noi dramatic. It did reflect a gradual relative 
growth m the importance of delivering public services to 
people whether or not it also was tied to a pr()bable 
employment generating, private sector response The shift 
was, of course, limited by the legislative prescription to 
emphasi/e areas of significant growth potential. 

The annual appropriations received by the Commission 
and their use are the basic evidence of the change in 
emphasis among programs. To a much greater extent than 
implied by a first reading of the Act, the Commission has 
sought, and spent its discretionary funds, on projects 
designed to upgrade the health and education of its 
constituents. The best single piece < " evidence is the 
allocation of funds available to supplement federal grant- 
in-aid programs (see Chart 3). Chart 4 shows the overall 
areas of project emphasis. 

Similar evidence can be found in relative appropriations 
received by the Commission in its first three and the last 
three fiscal years (see Table 2). For example, while overall 

TABLE 2 

APPALACHIAN PROGRAM APPROPRIATIONS 



Fiscal Years 1965-68 
(million $) 

Human Resources 

Health $ 24.9 
Housing 1.0 
Voc. Ed. 28.0 

Total $ 53.9 

Natural Resources 

Soil Conservation $ 13.3 
Timber Development .6 
Mine Restoration 24.1 
Water Study 5.0 

Total $ 43.0 

Community Facilities 

Water and Sewer $ 7.4 
Supplemental 109.0 

Total $116.4 

Other 

Research, Planning 

and Districts S 6.9 

Administration $ 3.1 

Highways $370.0 

TOTAL $593.3 



Fiscal Yaars 1969-71 
(million $) 



$ 96 
3 
63 
$162 



$ 5.8 
.0 
9.3 

.0^ 

$ 15.1 



$ .0 
114.9 
$114.9 



$ 16.0 
$ 2.7 
$450 0 
$760 7 



program appropridlions iiKreased b> 28 2 percenl, appro- 
prialions tor human rebourcc programs increased bv 200 () 
percenl. 

Inlerprelahon of the increase in high ay kinds should 
recogni/e thai il merely indicates an increase in llie slales' 
capacity to use them. The entire system was a program 
commitment of the original Act. 

Furthermore, the major part t)!' supplemental grant and 
research and technical assistance funds have been devoted 
to health and education activities throughout tiie program's 
life (see Table 3). 

TABLE 3 

PROJECT APPROVALS 
SECTION 214 -SUPPLEMENTAL GRANTS 
I965-I970 

Typt of Project 



Fiscal Year 


Health and 

Education 


Natural Resource 
or Community 
Facilities 




(millions) 


(millions) 


1965-66 


$ 14.3 


$ 3.6 


1967 


40.1 


5.6 


1968 


32.7 


9.3 


1969 


27.8 


5.9 


1970 


16.9 


6.0 


Total 


$131^ 


$30.4 



Administrative and program changes recommended by 
the Co nuiussion and adopted by Congress have reflected 
the broadening view of the Commission's role in the 
Region. They also rellect the increasing confidence of 
Congress in the Commission. 

Regional CommLssions and Regional Solutions 

The Appalachian Regional Development Act directed 
the Commission to "develop, on a continuing basis, 
comprehensive and coordinated plans and programs and 
establish priorities thereunder, giving due consideration to 
other federal, state and local planning in the Region." 

Although this could be interpreted as directing the 
Commission to develop overall comprehensive regional 
development plans, it was decided early in the hfe of the 
Commission that this would be impossible and that overall 
development planning should begin at the state rather than 
regional level. The Commission's position was presented by 
John Sweeney, the federal cochairman, in testimony before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations 
in February 1967: 

// was evident to us from the begmnitig that there would he 
no such thing as a 'regionaV mvestment plan. There is too 
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FIGURE 3 

SECTION 214 - SUPPLEMENTAL GRANTS 
APPROVALS BY TYPE OF PROGRAM 
FISCAL YEAR 1965-1970 
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FIGURE 4 

APPALACHIAN INVESTMENTS 
FISCAL YEARS 1965-1970 



236 CO 
HE 




47 AIRPORTS 1 40 

Includes All Appalachian Programs except Highways 
Total Funds 140.600,000 



ERLC 
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much of a diversity of problems and need withm the 12 
state area of Appalavhia. For tfmt reason it was decided at 
the outset that each state should develop its own invest- 
ment plan That plan was to include those areas m which 
the state thought future growth was most likely, it was to 
mcludc an analysis o) what specific investment could best 
enhance the possibdity for such growth, and it was to 
establish priorities for projects to implement that growth 
potential 

Several basic consideratums influenced this decisu)n. In 
the first place, it appeared that only investments in heavy 
infrastructure - highways, power systems, dams, etc. - 
would result in substantial direct regional impact and, 
therefore, benefit from the regional planning. In most other 
project areas - schools, hospitals, sewer systems, etc. - the 
impact of the individual project would be restricted to the 
local or, at most, state level. 

Yet the Commission was not given basic program funds 
for any heavy infrastructure projects other than the 
Appalachian Development Highway System. The Commis- 
sion, in fact, was expressly forbidden to become involveu in 
any aspect of the generation of transmission of electric 
power although the PARC report had contained a recom- 
mendation to that effect. 

In the second place, it was not at all clear that 
development of a comprehensive regional plan, as that term 
IS usually understood, was technically feasible. Thus, there 
was no reason to believe that use of a single regional plan to 
program all of the Commission's investments would have 
led to a greater return for the Region as a whole than would 
the use of individual state development plans devised by 
people who were much closer to local problems, even 
though these several plans would probably have different 
approaches, assumptions and objectives. This consideration 
was particularly compelhng in view of the diversity of 
problems and potentials among the various states in the 
Region. 

Fmally, the Commission was intended to be a federal- 
state partnership in which a major share of responsibility 
and authority was to be given to the states. In view of both 
this fact and the teclinical considerations mentioned, the 
decision to delegate to the states the basic responsibihty for 
programming Appalachian investments within their borders 
made very good sense. 

However, in another sense, a regional plan was developed 
and refined. Going back to PARC, a regional analysis led to 
the specification of a set of program and institutional tools 
needed to do a job. As indicated, Congress did not fully 
agree but tools and a strategy were made available. 
Progressively, the Commission has requested new and 
amended tools and elaborated the strategy. In this sense, a 
regional plan exists. It is a set of tools and a strategy for 
their application which reflects continuing analysis of the 
Region and the efficiency of earlier operations. 

Beyond this, the Commission retained responsibility for 
building a common base of information and analysis. It 
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took particular responsibihty forareawide functional plans, 
for program development studies, and for deveU)ping a 
framework into which all of the state and C()mniissu)n 
studies could be put. 

The three principal examples of the regional functional 
plans are higliways, airports and recreatUMi 

The Commission's highway plan is basically a product ()f 
the President's Appalachian Regional Commissu)n, with 
some modifications and refinements added in I9t>6. The 
plan was accepted as the basis for the Commission's 
highway investments, and implementation according to 
Commission policies concerning construction pru)rities is 
well underway. 

The Commission's airport plan, "Guidelines for an 
Appalachian Airport S>stem,'' consisted three basic 
components: a projected classification of all airports in the 
Region based on traffic and service pattern projcctU)ns, a 
description of the physical improvements required to bring 
individual airports into line with their projected classifica- 
tions for the first five years of the 1966-8 1 plan period, and 
an estimate of the investment funds needed for the overall 
airport improvements called for in the plan. 

Since the Commission was given no basic funds to 
construct airport facihties, it was hniited U^ using the 
supplemental funds available under Section 214 to add to 
Federal Aviation Agency (FAA) grants. Full implementa- 
tion of the plan would have required FAA to accept, in 
addition to its normal criterion of air commerce needs, 
economic development effects as a valid factor in assigning 
priorities to projects. 

Although FAA did distribute the airport plan to its 
regional offices where it was considered when the National 
Airport Plan was drawn up, it was not willing to accept 
economic development as the criterion for its own grants. 
However, a review of FAA grants to the Region for the past 
several years does indicate a high relationslup between the 
Commission's plan and where the funds actually went. 

Another regional planning effort is the recreation plan 
currently being developed by the Commission staff. The 
plan IS intended to focus attention and investment on the 
recreation complexes expected to have the greatest region- 
wide economic impact. Representatives of recreation 
agencies from all levels of government have participated in 
the preparation of the plan, which is based in part on 
separate plans produced by these individual agencies. As is 
the case with airports, the Commission has no basic funds 
for direct development of recreation complexes, although 
funds from some sections of the Act can be used to 
implement certain parts such as the construction of access 
roads. However, it is anticipated that the plan will be 
implemented as the participating agencies and other groups 
give higher priority to the development of those areas on 
which the plan focused attention. 

The staff of the Commission, acting upon the request of 
the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and West 
Virginia has been working with them to prepare a compre- 
hensive strategy for the 60 counties of Central Appalachia. 




This IS an example of interstate planning through the 
Conimission and of the nature of planning of this type. 
There is a simultaneous relationship between planning (and 
the research that underpins it) and implementation. As one 
element is completed, it is implemented while further 
planning proceeds. The objective is lo achieve in this area 
the goals estabhshed by the Commission for all of 
Appalachia. 

Early work on this strategy led to the crystalhzation of 
the concept of complexes of communities as the centers of 
growth areas, previously mentioned. It has also led to a 
better understanding of the availabihty of capital in the 
area, of the potential for economic growth, of the 
importance of health and education services at particular 
locations, and of the problems of job training, mobility 
and migration. 

Program studies often precede new legislation or state 
action. Examples of these studies underway or completed 
are: 

u Teacher Manpower m Appalachia 

u Occupational Hazards Associated with Coal Mining 

Analysis of Transportation in Appalachia 
n Mining Manpower Needs 
n Spatial Distribution o) Industry m Appalachia 

Finally, for over a year the Commission has been 
preparing a 15-year program financial strategy for 
Appalaclua. This is an effort to develop new planning 
techniques for assessing the Region's overall needs and for 
developing alternative solutions to present to the govern- 
mental and private leadership. It is also hoped that this set 
of planning techniques will provide a basis for integration 
of the state pla^is, the regional functional plans, and the 
special studies into a consistent whole. 

Another dimension of the regional aspect of the Com- 
mission's activities is evident in the development of overall 
investment strategies. Perhaps the most obvious example is 
the translation into formal policy of the ARDA require- 
ment that investments be concentrated in those areas 
having significant potential for future growth and where the 
return on the public dollar would be the greatest. The 
resulting policies, discussed in detail in the next chapter, 
embody the Commission's best judgment of the way to 
obtain maximum value for the Region from the fairly 
limited investments authorized under the various program 
sections of the ARDA. 

The Commission has also adopted certain policies for 
specific programs based on an analysis of the possible ways 
of using those programs to best effect in the Region. In the 
area of vocational education, the Commission determined 
that a major obstacle to growth and development was the 
serious mismatch between job opportunities in the Region 
and the training curricula being offered in Appalachian 
vocational and technical schools. As a result, the Commis- 
sion decided that its vocational education funds would have 
the greatest impact if they were limited to supporting 



schools having job-relevant traimng programs, a policy 
which was more restrictive than those of the Office of 
Education's vocational education program. 

Another example of a regional program priority was the 
recommendation of the Health Advisory Committee, 
adopted by the Commission, that funds from Section 202 
should be used primarily for demonstrating better ways of 
dehvering health services rather than for the construction of 
conventional facihties. A final example was the Commis- 
sion's decision to concentrate its limited education demon- 
stration funds on the development of regional service 
agencies (i.e., education cooperatives) which would enable 
groups of small rural school districts to take advantage of 
the economies of scale. 

In addition to the regional development strategies 
contained in these policies dealing with specific program 
areas, the shift in investment emphasis from physical 
resources to human resources that has occurred since 1965 
itself represents a clear policy decision concerning the most 
effective use of limited Commission resources. 

In summary, the fact that the Commission has chosen 
not to emphasize the production of formal, comprehensive 
investment plans is not evidence that it has not taken a 
regional approach to development. By concentrating 
instead upon refinement of the available program tools and 
the establishment of policies and priorities for classes of 
project investments based upon analysis of the Region's 
needs and of the development process, the Commission has 
been involved in a regional planning process. 
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CHAPTER in 

PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY 
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TABLE 4 

GROWTH AREA REQUIREMENTS 
OF APPALACHIAN CODE 



R«quir«d Exceptions to 
Growth Area Requirements 

Section Description Location _1 J. _3 4 5 6 7 

201 B Access Roads Yes x x x x 

202 Health Demo. No* 

203 Land Stabilization Yes x 
205 Mine Area 

Restoration Yes x x 

207 Housing Yes 

21 1 Vocational 

Education Yes x 

212 Sewage Treatment Yes x 
214 Supplemental Funds See •* below 



Types of exceptions. 

1— Residential Development 

2— Recreation Development 

3— Education Areas 

4— Timber Development 

5— Demonstrated significant impact on growth 

6— Service to isolated areas 

7— Directly affects a grov>/th area 

*Approved health demonstration area required. 
♦♦Depends on the project. In general, the principles stated at the 
beginning of this section, apply to 214 projects. 

Commission's recognition of a growth goal and a develop- 
ment goal: to provide the basic facihties essential to the 
Region's economic growth and to help to develop its 
human resources so that a wide -^angc of opportunities are 
open to them. 

Literature on economic development reflects a growing 
emphasis upon the importance of human resource improve- 
ment in the attainment of a desired level of economic 
performance. Statistical and other investigations tend to 
suggest that significantly larger returns are hkely to result 
from these improvements than was earlier assumed to be 
the case. 

In addition, development strategy problems dictate 
emphasis upon investments of this character. The projec- 
tion oi' growth potential is far from a precise science, as is 
specification of the response of private initiative to changes 
in relative public facility availability. These uncertainties, it 
can be assumed, lead to equilibrating shifts of labor and 
capital. Investments in the mobile labor resource therefore 
may be the least likely to be wasteful, a consideration 
reflected in the Commission's emphasis upon improving the 
ability of the Region's residents to compete for opportuni- 
ties **wherever they may choose to live." 

These two goals, though largely complementary, also 
have some competitive aspects. Complementarity exists 
because the development of human resources can directly 
improve prospects for economic performance. However, a 
competitive clement is also present because the Region's 



dispersed population requires mvestnient m public tacihties 
to provide for human resource development at locations 
which were not necessarily ones at which significant 
economic growth could be anticipated. In its resolutions 
establishing program and project evaluation criteria and in 
Its administration, the Commission has sought to solve 
these potentially competitive consideratums. The some- 
times subtle differences in the terminology of Commission 
resolutions have led to the creation of fairly widespread 
investments in human resource related programs and 
projects. In general, highest priority is given those invest- 
ments in or serving a growth area; secondary priority to 
those p^jjects serving large isolated populations and meet- 
ing certain exceptions to the general pohcy. 

The State Plan 

In establishing the requirements of a plan, the Commis- 
sion recognized that the member states had differing degrees 
of experience with such an undertaking and that there was 
no single **best" way to accomplish the task. It also recog- 
nized that a very difficult pohtical issue was involved, and 
that the states would develop different means of handling 
the problem resulting from the announcement that some 
areas would be recipients of Appalachian investments while 
others would not. 

The Appendix contains capsule summaries of the nature 
of each state's plan. Each has found a way to respond to 
the mandate for an analysis of the problems and potentials 
of Its entire Appalachian area, a dehneation of its areas of 
growth potential, a selection of those to receive invest- 
ments, and the reasoning that leads to the selection of those 
investments for the particular area. 

At the time the program was initiated many thought it 
unhkely that the states would be wilhng to make the 
difficult political and technical decision of announcing 
areas of investment focus. The expectation was that 
omitted areas would have sufficient political potency to 
force only superficial area distinctions that would have no 
effect on expenditure patterns. In fact, however, the states 
have been wilhng to make these pohtically difficult 
pronouncements required by the regional strategy. 

As anticipated, an evolutionary process has occurred in 
some states leading to alterations in their approach and in 
the selection of growth areas. Their imtial diversity and 
evolution along separate tracks requires separate treatment 
of each state. These discussions are also in the Appendix. 

Plan Approval 

The approval of a state plan and the projects identified 
in it IS not a mechanical process of comparing the sub- 
mission with an ideal set of criteria, or with a separate 
analysis prepared by the Commission staff. As indicated, 
the Commission proceeded on the belief that no single b^st 
set of standards exists. Moreover, the Cormnission ana its 
staff are not separate from the states. In many cases the 
staff participated in the plan's development and was aware 
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of the political and technical issues resolved in the 
document as submitted. 

However, plan approval has not been automatic. Com- 
mission review involves perspectives broader than that of 
one state - the other states, the federal interest, and the 
Region as a whole. This has led to numerous sets of 
conversations, sometimes relating to individual projects but 
also to the basic formulation of the plan, its geographic and 
functional area coverage, the anticipations and criteria 
implicit in It, and the effect of all of these on the nature 
and dispersion of investments. 

In effect, the give and take of plan review has evolved a 
"common law" of standards that relate not solely to the 
technical process of plan development but also to the 
qualitative judgment of the suitability of the proposal, 
measured against the Commission's evolving understanding 
of the problems and potentials of parts of the Region and 
the effectiveness of various programs in given settings. 

This set of evolved standards can be summarized by 
delineating six types of areas into which Appalachia can be 
divided and the types of programs appropriate to each: 

1. Areas within the range of influence of major metro- 
politan areas outside of Appalachia where regional 
development programs can capitalize on development 
opportunities pressing outward from those metropolitan 
areas. Examples of areas under such influence in 
Appalachia are the Hagerstown area of Maryland and the 
extreme eastern part of the Eastern Panhandle in West 
Virginia close to Washington and Baltimore; the area 
surrounding Atlanta, a small area in eastern Kentucky 
near Lexington, those portions of Appalachian Ohio 
near Cincinnati; portions of New York and Pennsylvania 
between Buffalo and Cleveland; and portions of eastern 
Pennsylvania and New York near New York and 
Philadelphia 

2. Areas within the orbit of major Appalachian metro- 
politan centers; such as Pittsburgh, Birmingham or 
Charleston, where dual programs must be undertaken to 
reinforce the service base and employment opportunities 
in the city while at the ^^me time the surrounding rural 
area is more effectively integrated and linked to the area 
economy through improvements in transportation, 
health, education and resource development. 

3. Large Appalachian cities located in peculiar topographi- 
cal situations where a critical fnass" of population and 
social overhead exists, but where further growth within 
the city as presently defined is unlikely for lack of 
available land. Here initial efforts should concentrate on 
alternative ways for such cities to join with surrounding 
jurisdictions where growth will occur in order to 
preserve existing overhead in the city and make duplica- 
tion of those services in the outlying areas unnecessary. 
Examples of such cities are Johnstown, Pennsylvania; 
Wheeling, West Virginia; and the central anthracite 
communities of northeastern Pennsylvania, 



4. In areas unserved by any urban complex large enough to 
be capable of self sustaining growth, but where there are 
many small towns close together, the program should 
help develop complementary services so that together 
they offer the same service advantages and employment 
concentrations as a middle-sized city. Vie Pikcville- 
Pres ton b urg-Pain ts ville or Middlesb( >ro-L ond( m Corbin 
areas of eastern Kentucky or the Dalton-Calhoun area of 
Georgia are representative of this kind of area. 

5. Areas with a dense, but rural non-farm, population 
where there is no viable community and few urban 
services or urban centers. A combination of two ap- 
proaches may be required in these areas, one may be 
similar to the third strategy above, the other is a **new 
community'' approach in which an urban center is 
consciously induced based on analysis that indicates that 
access, market and demographic conditions are such that 
a viable urban cen ter can be created. 

6. Areas that are sparsely populated but which have had 
conferred upon them unusual access and resource 
advantages which make it probable that development 
2nd emigration of population will occur. In such areas a 
plannei *Vw community** approach may be indicated. 

Plan preparation and review can be summarized as a five 
step process: 

1. Delineation by the states of multicounty areas with 
common social, political and economic interests. 

2. Designation by the states of centers within the multi- 
county areas. 

3. Selection, also by the states, from among the centers to 
receive investment mphasis. 

4. Recommendation by the states of investments for the 
selected centers. 

5. Review and refinement of the plan by the Commission 
and the state. 

An evaluation of this process would reveal that as a 
result of the planning, new methodoligies were created m 
some cases and unique solutions found in others. It was 
inevitable that some mistakes be made but in many such 
instances the errors have been corrected. There is, without 
doubt, room for improvement in the methods used to 
define growth areas. However, improvement must be an 
evolutionary process during which the states will find, 
through experimentation, solutions suited to their unique 
characteristics and needs. 

If any general criticism is to be directed at the process of 
growth area delineation by the states, it would be the lack 
of overall interstate awareness. While there is evidence of 
this tendency by some of the states, it by no means 
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approaches unanimity. Cooperation in the delineation of 
interstate growth areas is only the first step toward a 
unified approach by two or more states to an efficient 
investment policy and a full recognition of the regional 
approach to economic development. 

Were They the Right Places? 

No attempt has been made in the preceding pages to 
determine whether or not the choices made were good 
choices, m the sense that they accurately represented 
desirable centers of relatively high growth potential in the 
states. This is an extremely complex and difficult question 
which, m the scope of the present evaluation, cannot be 
answered. Even an attempt to answer this question involves 
a clear, specific definition of the objectives involved in 
selecting growth areas (e.g., this relates to problems of 
marginal versus actually growing areas, locational questions, 
a determination of what is desirable in terms of patterns of 
urban development and population migration, etc.). 
Furthermore, this question involves the ability to quantita- 
tively determine an area of relatively high growth potential 
and to compare such areas with areas of lower growth 
potential. The state of the art in economic theory is not 
such that this can be done at present. One can distinguish at 
the extremes of a spectrum the major urban areas with the 
highest probability of continued economic vitality, and 
areas of diminishing performance whose economic future is 
probably bleak. However, much of Appalachia falls into the 
range of greater uncertainty. How, then is one to dis- 
tinguish? Opinion seems to be evolving toward the view 
that growth can be made to occur given adequate infra- 
structural investments. Therefore, an area selected as one of 
higli growth potential and subsequently provided with 
substantial investment concentration is likely to become an 
area of relatively high growth. This opens up a whole new 
range of policy alternatives. In the face of the complexity 
and uncertainty of this issue, no attempt will be made here 
to assess the relative performance of the "growth areas" 
and areas not selected for concentrated investment. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that the 
Commission has not followed a rigid growth area concentra- 
tion policy. As noted, it has also pursued the goal of 
assisting in widening the opportunities for development of 
the Region's human resources and the statistics in the next 
section of this chapter show that investments have gone 
into areas not selected for concentrated investment. 

A later portion of this chapter will, however, attempt to 
indicate what has been happening in a small number of 
growth centers receiving a concentration of investments, as 
well as to provide a general indication of the impact of 
those investments. 

Project Concentration 

The preceding section discussed the Commission's 
policies relating projects to growth areas, described the 
manner in which the states have fulfilled their responsibility 
to designate such areas, and discussed the role of planning 



in the overall process. This section will examine the way in 
which the states have implemented these policies in their 
own growth areas. 

The analysis will be divided into three p()rtK)ns the first 
will examine projects approved to determine whether there 
has been any tendency state-by-state to spread investments 
and to equalize them on a county basis; the second will 
examine investments in uniformly defined "service areas" 
to determine whether there has been any relation between 
concentrations of population to be served and project 
allocations (i.e., whether the program has reached the 
people); and the third will study project allocations to 
growth areas as designated by the states to determine 
whether growth area classifications have in fact provided a 
framework by which investments may be concentrated in a 
relatively hmited number of areas. 

County Concentration 

Examination of project concentration by county' 
within the Appalachian portions of the states served to 
determine whether state project recommendations had a 
tendency to simply spread investments evenly arhong all 
counties within the Appalachian portion. A brief examina- 
tion of Table 5 indicates that this did not occur, i.e., 
the supposition that there would be equality between 
any percentage of counties and their share of total invest- 
ments IS not confirmed. 

TABLE 5 

CUMULATIVE INVESTMENT BY COUNTY 



% of Total 


% of Total ABC 


Numb«r of Countits 


Invaitmant** 


5,0 


31.5 


10.0 


45.2 


15.0 


55.0 


20.0 


63.9 


25.0 


70.6 


30.0 


76.4 


40.0 


85.6 


50.0 


92.1 


60.0 


96.5 


70.0 


98.9 



♦Counties are arranged according to quantity of ARC investments 
nr^ade. in descending order; i.e.. the first 5 percent includes those 
counties with the highest absolute au* -^'.ity of ARC investment. 

**Excluding highway funds. 

The top 5 percent of the counties (in terms of dollars 
spent, excluding highv/ay funds) accounted for just over 30 
percent of the total funds invested. This represents 20 

' Counties were used m this analysis because they are the smallest 
geographic units for which data are consistently available. 
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FIGURE 5 

INVESTMENTS (1965-1970) AND POPULATION (1960) 
AS A PERCENT OF TOTALS FOR SERVICE AREAS 
(BY SERVICE AREA SIZE CLASS) 




Under 10-25 25 50 50 100 100 250 250 500 500 750 750+ 



SIZE CLASS OF SERVICE AREAS 
(IN THOUSANDS) 



SIZE CLASS DESCRIPTION OF GENERAL SERVICE AREAS 



Population Number Pop/ In Avg. Pop. % of Total 

Size Class Of Areas Size Class Within Class Serv. Area Pop. 



Under- 10,000 


10 


85,000 


8,500 


0.6 


10.000- 24,999 


44 


726,300 


16,507 


4.8 


25,000- 49,999 


40 


1,410,200 


35,255 


9.3 


50.000- 99,999 


39 


2,799,200 


71,774 


18.5 


100.000-249,999 


30 


4,630,600 


154,353 


30.7 


250,000-499,999 


7 


2,315,500 


330,786 


15.3 


500,000-749,999 


2 


1,233,700 


616,850 


8.2 


750,000 & Over 


1 


1,911,000 


1,911,000 


12.6 


Total 


173 


15,111,500 




100.0 



*1960 population rounded to nearest hundred. 



TABLE 7 



GENERAL SERVICE AREAS BY STATE 







men c^— . 

1960 Serv. 




No. of Serv. 


Average 


of: 




1960 Pop.* 


Area Pop.* 


Pfifcsnt 


Are8s** 


Pnn 

r up. 


Alabama 


1,982,300 


1,596,000 


80.5 


18 


86,670 


Georgia 


675,200 


531,200 


78.7 


7 


96,460 


Kentucky 


922,200 


719,900 


78.1 


21 


43,910 


Maryland 


195,800 


191 600 


Q7 Q 


O 


bb,l/\} 


Mississippi 


406,200 


307,900 


75.8 


12 


33,850 


New York 


1,000,100 


808,600 


80.9 


14 


57,760 


North Carolina 


939,700 


813,100 


86.5 


12 


67,760 


Ohio 


U 19,600 


974,100 


87.0 


17 


57,300 


Pennsylvania 


5,930,800 


5,424,300 


91.5 


52 


104,313 


South Carolina 


585,500 


544,200 


92.9 


3 


181,400 


Tennessee 


1,607,700 


1,342,300 


83.5 


11 


122,020 


Virginia 


500,900 


356,700 


71.2 


6 


59,450 


West Virginia 


1,860,400 


1,501,600 


80.7 


25 


60,060 


Region 


17,720,200 


15,111,500 


85.2 


173 


87,350 



*1960 population rounded to nearest hundred. 
••Includes portion of interstate areas within the boundaries of a state. Will not 
total to 1 73. 



counties out of 397. More than hall' of the total funds were 
concentrated in just 15 percent of the counties. At the 
other end of the scale, 64 counties received no investments 
under the Appalachian program. 

Service Areas in Appalachia 

The practice of having each state define its own growth 
areas in its own way presents serious problems in attempt- 
ing to evaluate the program. There is no regionally uniform 
geographic base from which to perform an analysis. Since 
many of the areas have only generalised boundaries, data 
on population, incomes or any other relevant indicators arc 
not uniformly available. For this reason, the staff defined 
**gcncral service areas" in each of the Appalachian states to 
establish a uniform base. These areas consist of primary 
market areas delineated around the dominant center or 
growth areas as defined by the states. They were defined by 
using population concentration maps for !9^>0, newspaper 
circulation, traffic flow maps and topographic maps. A 
total of 173 service areas were thus defined. Tables 6 and 7 
show the si/e distribution of these areas. The total I960 
population of these areas represents 85.2 percent of the 
total population of Appalachia, with the service areas being 
the avciage si/e ol S7,350 If the Appalachian program has 
lulfillcd Its aim of serving the Region's people, there should 



be a high correlation between service area population and 
investment allocation.^ 

The allocations according to size class of the service area 
aie shown in Figure 5. The pattern is readily apparent. 
All size classes are approximately equal in terms of relative 
amounts of population and Commission investments with 
the exception of the 750,000 plus group (Pittsburgh) and 
the 1 0-25 ,000 group. 

In absolute terms, the Commission has obviously con- 
centrated its funds in the middle-size service areas (I GO ,000- 
250,000 population) which have the largest population. 
On a per capita basis, concentration has been in the 
10,000-25,000 category (shown in Table 8 right). The 
centers of these areas are very small communities. In 
general, the figures confirm two aspects of the Commi- 
ssion's operations. First, service to relatively dispersed 
populations is relatively more expensive, witness the per 
capita costs in the two lower population classes of areas. 
Secondly, the Commission has tended to avoid expendi- 
tures in its largest city (Pittsburgh) but has placed heavy 
emphasis on its other major urban centers and particularly 
those metropohtan areas below Pittsburgh's size. 

^ Investment in service ureas for purposes of this analysis excludes 
funds under Section 20I'U (development highway), Section 202 
(health demonstrations). Section 302 (research and local develop- 
ment district funding), and certain grants serving large areas, the 
precise location of which is not specified 
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TABLE 8 



INVESTMENT 


IN SERVICE 


AREAS BY 


SIZE CLASS 


Populstio'* 


Population 


Invastmsnt 


Invastmant 


Size Clatt 


1960 


1965-70 


Par Capita 


Under 10,000 


85,000 


$ 2,388,189 


$28.09 


10-24,999 


726,300 


28,185,063 


38.80 


25-49,999 


1,410,200 


29,078,465 


20.62 


50-99,999 


2,799.200 


50,509,607 


18.04 


100-249,999 


4.630,600 


72,751,433 


15.71 


250-499,999 


2,315,500 


41,373,332 


17.87 


500-749,999 


1.233,700 


23.530,380 


19.07 


750,000 + 


1,911.000 


7,842,952 


4.10 




15,111,500 


$255,559,421 


$16.91 



One additional service area classification shuuld be 
examined. The service area delineation process identified 
some 26 interstate service areas. These, in most cases, are 
key areas in Appalachia and are by any measure, dominant 
centerf of influence. Investment in these areas in shown in 
Table 9. This chart indicates a sigmficant concentration of 
investment in interstate service areas, an interesting result in 
view of the general lack of explicit consideration of 
interstate relationships in state plans and growth area 
designation. 

TABLE 9 

INVESTMENT IN INTERSTATE SERVICE AREAS 

% of Tot 

Total Serv. % of Tot. 1960 Pop. AppaL Per Cap. 
Area Invest. Invest. Served Pop. Invest. 

Multi'State 

Investments $ 77,548,609 30.3 2,311,600 15.3 $33.54 



Smgle^state 

Investments 17,216,855 6.8 1,194,900 7.9 



14.41 



Total 



94^65,464 37.1 3,506,500 23.2 27,02 



Region $255,559,421 100.0 15,111,500 100.0 $16.91 

Growth Area Concentration 

The purpose of the growth center strategy was to 
provide a discipline, a rationale, for the allocation of public 
investments. If this strategy has been adhered to, project 
investments should be concentrated in the designated areas 
of growth potential. Earlier, it was pointed out that there 



are numerous exceptions to the general rule of project 
concentration in growth areas. In order to obtain Commis- 
sion approval, all exceptions to this rule must be accom- 
panied by strong evidence showing that an exception is 
warranted. Therefore, a project which is not in a growth 
area has not necessarily been improperly located but, in 
fact. IS hkely to be there because it was able to meet the 
Commission Code cntcna relating to such exceptions. 

During the life of the Commission, approximately a 
quarter of a bilhon dollars has been approved for growth 
area appropriate projects? Of this amount approximately 
50 percent has been concentrated in areas of "first level 
growth potential,''"* as designated by the states. An 
additional 1 1 percent was in the second level areas and 8 
percent was concentrated in third, tourth, and fifth level 
areas. Finally, 11 percent of the fund was approved for 
nongrowth areas and 21 percent was approved in the early 
stages of the program before growth areas had been 
defined. 

If the quick start period is excluded, no significant shifts 
have taken place in the geographic focus of investment 
dollars. There has been no consistent tendency for the 
states to move toward higher or lower level growth centers. 

Table 10 shows the overall performance of each of the 
states from the beginning of the program through fiscal 
year 1970 in comparison with the Region. Projects au- 
thorized before a state's first development plan was 
approved have been eliminated. 

From this table, it is obvious that there has been 
substantial variation among the states with respect to their 
concentration of Commission tunds in growth areas. 
Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina and Tennessee allo- 
cated the lowest percentages of funds to the first level 
growth areas. In the latter three, the first level growth areas 
were large metropolitan cities. These states avoided placing 
a large percentage of their funds in such centers because it 
was felt that the impact would have been minimal. Georgia 
designated four "high" growth potential and 15 *'mcdium" 
growth potential areas. Despite this. Georgia's percentage of 
investments in nongrowth areas is the highest of any state. 

The remaining states have been relatively consistent with 
the intended strategy. They produced a high degree of 
concentration of funds in first level growth areas and, for 
the most part, a low degree of concentration outside 
growth areas. 



^Excluded from this cbssiricution are dll SccCion 20 1 j projects 
(developmental highways). Section 202 projects (health deni(»n- 
stration). Section 302 projects (research and LDH funding), ano 
certain multicounty grants to stho<il systems. KTV.ett.. as well as 
a Tew access roads (Section 201 h) which served large areas and 
were not directly assigiiahle to individual areas. 

^Classification of areas is somewhat difficult since different states 
used different terminologies The classification system used in this 
analysis is as follows: 

1st Level' All top le^^l growth areas designated by a state 
including "regional," **primary." "high." etc 
Next lower level designation. I-or example, if "re- 
gional" was the 1st level designation, then **primary'* 
became the 2nd level classification. 
As appropriate following similar criteria as with 1st 
and 2nd level. 

Not designated as growth area. 

3^ 



2nd Level. 



3rd. 4th, 
5th Level 
6th Level 



TABLE 10 

CONCENTRATIONS OF INVESTMENTS IN GROWTH 
AREAS BY STATE 



State 




Growth Area Levels 




1 

(Percent) 


2 

(Percent) 


(Percent) 


6 

(Percent) 


r%IQU0llia 


0*r.O 


1 A 




14. J 


Georaia 


33.2 


27.1 






Kentucky 


2.2 


45.8 


42.0 


9.9 


Maryland 


86.0 


14.0 






Mississippi 


87.2 


6.9 




5.9 


North Carolina 


17.3 


36.5 


43.4 


2.8 


New Yc^k 


80.5 


9.9 




9.6 


Ohio 


87.2 


9.7 




3.1 


Pennsylvania 


86.1 


4.8 


2.9 


6.2 


South Carolina 


68.6 


9.1 




21.3 


Tennessee 


38.7 


26.5 


24.3 


10.5 


Virginia 


61.5 






38.5 


West Virginia 


67.3 


3.0 


9.5 


20.2 


Region 


62.1 


13.9 


10.3 


13.7 



•Figures include only investments made after the designation of 
growth centers. 



TABLE 11 

PROJECT DOLLARS BY GROWTH AREA LEVEL 
AND INVESTMENT CATEGORY (In Percent) 



Investment Growth Area Levels 



Category 


1 


2 


3A5 


6 


Total 


Health 


50.0 


18.7 


14.0 


17.3 


100.0 


Education 


61.6 


15.5 


9.5 


13.4 


100.0 


Water & Sewer 


46.7 


14.1 


10.7 


28.5 


100.0 


Airport 


64.2 


12.2 


13.2 


10.4 


100.0 


Other 


50.9 


20.0 


21.1 


8.0 


100.0 


Total* 


57.2 


15.9 


10.6 


16.3 


100.0 



•Note the percentage distribution of this row is not equal to the 
distribution of the preceding table This is due to the removal of 
all access roads and mine area restoration projects. 



Al! )cations, according lo project type, were also 
analyzed in the following categories heal tin educatunK 
water and sewer, airport and others.^ These allocations 
are shown lor the Region in Table ! ! . 

Table I I shows that first and second level growth areas 
received close to 70 percent ol the funds in each category 
except for water and sewer projects. The needs lor these are 
ubiquitous, and apparently Commission procedures tor 
assuring selectivity were less effective here than in oti.er 
categories. W?ter and sewer grants have provided some of 
the more vigorous internal debates because they have been 
viewed by some as primarily for the purpose of stimulating 
economic growth. Advocates of this viewpoint counsel 
concentration. Others view these projects as primarily 
related to the health of the population and therefore argue 
that they should be provided to serve needs wherever they 
exist. The disagreements have not been easy to reconcile 
even though the Appalachian Code specifically states that 
such projects must be placed in growth areas or in 
nongroMh areas having sewage problems which affect 
growth areas. Since 1968, the Commission has had no funds 
specifically earmarked for sewage treatment facilities. 

The growth area policies as set forth in the Commission 
Code were deliberately designed to allow the niaxinium 
possible freedom to the participating states in preparing the 
growth area portions of their state development plans. 
Imposing a set of strict guidelines on the states would have 
had three major shortcomings: it would have strongly 
inhibited the development of growth area policies reflecting 
the unique situations in individual states; no local expertise 
would have been developed; and, the imposition of highly 
specific criteria would have placed the Appalachian pro- 
gram in the position of being "just another federal 
program." 

The Commission's approach has, as the previous discus- 
sion shows, been moderately successful insofar as the 
delineation of growth areas is concerned. However, such an 
approach is not without problems. Allowing the states a 
free hand in designing their approach to growth area 
delineation opens the door to provincialism in the form of a 
tendency to look no further than state boundaries in 
planning. This appears to have been the case among many 
of the Appalachian states. While there have been some cases 
of deliberate interstate cooperation in defining growth areas 
and in project placement, this approach is not widespread. 
Furthermore, even though a large percent of ARC nroject 
funds were placed in interstate service areas, this is 
probably due to the fact that these areas are generally 
dominant centers in Appalachia rather than a result of 
coordinated interstate planning efforts. However, the struc- 
ture does exist in Appalachia, leading to the joint recog- 
nition of the importance of these interstate areas by some 
states. The Commission should actively encourage coopera- 
tion. 

'•'Other'' specifically excludes all access roads and mine area 
restoration because adt;quate or consistent information was not 
available for all projects. Development highways, health demon- 
stration, research, and LDD funding were also excluded. 
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Growth Area Case Study Analysis 

hor reasons ut statistical and theoretical difficulty 
discussed earlier, no attempt has been nude to evaluate the 
ap[)ropriateness of the growth areas selected by tlie states. 
However, at this point it will be beneficial to examine 
events ocurring in a sample ol centers which received a 
coriLCiitration oi^ investment el tort following their designa- 
tion as growth LCiitcrs on the hub of growth areas 

Methodology 

This section is based i)n a study of seven centers in 
Appalachia. The study was designed to assess the effects 
and impacts of public facihty investments, both individu- 
ally and as a group, on the capacity of centers to stimulate 
and accommodate economic growth, and to attempt to 
determine some of the more important factors influencing a 
community's response to such investments. Since tech- 
niques ior evaluating effects of pubhc investments are crude 
and at best require lengthy project operating experience, a 
qualitative approach was selected for this part of the 
evaluation in view of the Appalachian program's short 
history* 

The centers included in this study arc Hornell, New 
York; Gaffney, South Carolina; Cooke ville, Tennessee, 
Crossville, Tennessee, Altoona, Pennsylvania, Florence, 
Alabama: and Carrollton, Georgia. They were selected from 
among approximately 95 such centers throughout the 
Region. Criteria for selection included geographical distri- 
bution, population si^e range, and a relatively heavy 
concentration of investment (composed of a representative 
mix of facility types) under the Appalachian program. 

Efforts also were made to pair the final choices on the 
basis of certain characteristics. For example, Gaffney and 
Hornell are similar in terms of their population sizes and 
the nature of the Commission investment package, but had 
experienced divergent economic trends. In addition, four of 
the centers selected had been the subject of a similar study 
conducted by the principal investigator in 1967 and 1068, 
and thus offered the possibOity of time comparisons. The 
relevant statistics for the sample are shown in Table 12, 
wlule their locations are shown on the map in Figure 6. 

The rationale for selecting centers that received a heavy 
concentration of investment under the Appalachian pro- 
gram stems from the specific intent i f this study whjch is 
to develop an understanding of the process by which a 
center (whose economy may be presently stagnant) is 
assisted to become the location of more opportunities for 
Its population and that of the surrounding areas. 

The Appalachian Regional Development Act embodies a 
strategy which focuses public investment on centers having 
the capacity to stimulate economic effects througliout a 
broad service area. Thus, if one is to examine the 
thesis - that a heavy infusion of public capital concen- 
trated in time and quality can be an inducement for 
economic revitalization and growth - it is appropriate to 
evaluate those centers having received a large injection of 



public capital Therefore, this evaluation has been restricied 
to those locations whiih appear to offer liie hc^i prospects 
for identifying the dmiension and nature ot impacts from 
public investment of the types supported by the 
Appalachian program. It should be emphasized once again, 
however, that the conclusions resulting trom this study 
caimot necessarily be extended to cover the wiiole range of 
growth areas identified by the Appalachian slates. An 
assessment based on a small sample cannot hope to 
establish the validity of the Commissioirs operating tiiesis 
that concentrated investment will slimuKite giowtii, but 
rather, can at besl examine tiie extenl to which (he results 
in the area studies are consistent with the theory. The 
approach adopted - an in-depth study of a small number of 
centers - can provide some valuable insights into the 
development process and the extent to wliicii Commission 
investments have supported or stimulated that process, as 
well as serve as a pilot model for more extensive and 
long-term efforts in the future. 

Tlie principal instrument employed in this inquiry was a 
series of in-depth personal interviews of local public and 
private officials \d leaders in each center. These persons 
included directors or administrators of specific facilities 
funded with Appalachian Regional Commission assistance, 
other professionals such as city planners, local development 
district staffs, urban renewal officials, city managers, 
elected officials, industrial promoters, bankers, representa- 
tives of private business and industry including newly 
located or expanded plants, and other persons (e.g., 
university officials) having special knowledge of the center 
and Its relationships with its service area. 

To support these qualitative findings wfuch by tiieir 
nature are subject to personal biases and prejudices, a 
quantitative examination of all current and reliable data 
regarding the recent economic performance of the center 
was undertaken. Similarly, all supporting data presented at 
the time project applications were made were studied and 
analyzed. Upon comparison of recorded statements, per- 
sonal observations and impressions, and trends developed 
from current statistical data, individual case studies were 
prepared. This section summarizes the results of these case 
studies and presents the major conclusions 

The characteristics that must be present for growth 
potential to exist include: (1) a labor force of sufficient 
si/e, diversity and skill to attract new activities. (2) a 
surplus of developable sites for location and expansion of 
economic activities; (3) an attractive living environment 
which includes competitive levels of community services 
and facilities; (4) accessibility to a sufficient size market 
and resource base to support a growing economy; (5) 
proximity to a major metropolitan area which can supply at 
some minimum level of effort, cultural and other services to 
local residents and businesses not normally available in a 
center of its size; and (6) a modern governmental and 
financial structure. 

The relative importance of these factors will differ 
among locations. In the selected centers studied, two 
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conditions appear to have been principally responsible lor 
their success or lack of success in achieving tlieir respective 
econnnic and service potentials. These are multidirectional 
higJmay access within thei. service area and connecting the 
center to centers of greater economic importance, and 
progressive local leadership. 

Transportation constitutes a production cost which 
shows great variatio»j among centers. Given the fact that a 
vast number of communities will have virtually identical 
production costs, tliose places having transport cost advan- 
tages will more likely attract economic activity. In this 
context, adequate transportation becomes a pivotal consid- 
eration. 

It cannot be said, however, that transportation facilities 
alone will suffice to insure economic growth. This process is 
not that simple, flowever, given the basic conditions 
necessary to support growth - population mass, location, 
resources, etc. a place will enjoy success in relatU)n to its 
ability to manage its economic, social and physical climate 
Management implies leadership and efficient utilization of 
pubhc resources in a manner enabling the center to satisfy 
the demands of a growing economy and to fulfill its service 
responsibilities to the residents in its service area. 

Thus, for a progra ii of public investment to affect the 
capacity of a center possessing the basic ingredients 
necessary for g' )wth, this investment must be focused on 
those factors which will contribute to creating a competi- 
tive economic climate wlule furthering the center's capacity 
to accommodate the regional service requirements focusing 
at that location. The additional financial support provided 
by the Appalachian Regional Commission to the centers 
studied has permitted them to broaden their pubhc 
improvement programs, leading them to reallocate local 
fiscal resources to projects including those for wluch 
nonlocal assistance either was not available at ail or was 
unattainable at the time. No examples were found where 
the availability of Commission support resulted in a center 
reshuffling its priorities by intentionally postponing a more 
essential improvement in order to use funds that became 
available for sonie less fundamental nerd. 

These centers have established their priorities and sought 
nonlocal support from appropriate sources accordingly. The 
inability to gam support for one project in a current period 
has meant that it has had to be postponed until funding 
became available. However, if a project of lower priority 
could be implemented m the interim as a result of nonlocal 
funding being available for tha: project, it usually has been 
undertaken. In this manner Miese communities have been 
able to make a number of high priority improvements in a 
period of several years. The order in which these priorities 
have been undertaken has had to be reshuffled within this 
period as a result of perversities in federal and state grant 
programs. 

Local improvement priorities have appeared to reflect a 
balance between obvious needs and others that may have 
large components of political attractiveness. Consequently, 
local priorities seem to reflect a combination of local 
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realities which may not necessarily be clearly evident to an 
outside observer. For example, competition between near- 
by communities may distort basic priorities so that greater 
emphasis is given to an improvement which will enhance a 
center's regh)nal image than to a facility having little 
visability but one which is essential to local environmental 
quality. 

The kinds of grants available from the Appalachian 
Regional Commission generally paralleled the more critical 
service needs of the growth centers studied. These centers 
have received a large package of investments and some have 
satisfied more ol their critical needs than others. 

Providing tlie local matclung share for grants from the 
Appalachia i program has placed strains on local treasuries 
While these communities are feeling the pinch of revenue 
limitation, none has been placed in an untenable ♦^'nancial 
position as a result of participating in the improvements 
involving Appalachian Regional Commission grants. On the 
contrary, such participation has stimulated additional local 
efforts to expand revenae resources. 

Some centers have been more successful than others in 
gaming outside support for local programs However, all 
communities surveyed showed a good knowledge of avail- 
able funding sources and little hesitation in seeking such 
assistance from a wide range of programs. Those communi- 
ties appearing to be most successful in their improvement 
efforts have combined outside and local financial sources in 
a variety of ways to best utilize all available resources. 
Financial support from the Appalachian program has made 
an important contribution to these efforts, but by no 
means has it been the only source or even the most 
important source of funds. For a community to be 
successful in its modernization program, all funding sources 
must be utihzed to their maximum. Without the 
Appalachian program, other sources would have had to be 
found and judging from the aggressive approach that several 
centers have demonstrated, alternatives might have been 
developed. However, tins would have delayed many local 
efforts and might have discouraged some entirely, as the 
flexibihty and supplemental nature of the Appalachian 
program has made it easy to implement at the local level. 
This basic characteristic received favorable comment from 
community officials and was emphasized as one feature 
that other government programs should incorporate. 

The importance of efficient allocation of local public 
financial resources has become recognized in most centers 
as demands have grown for new and better public facilities 
and services. As a result, all centers studied have initiated 
local planning programs with the purpose of identifying 
their current needs and better anticipating those in the 
future. Several communities indicated their most urgent 
need was establishing a more comprehensive planmng 
program encompassing all community facilities and services. 
Since these centers have undertaken modest planning 
efforts in the past and can point to instances where 
planning for local improvements has had its benefits, local 
support for more aggressive planning programs is develop- 



ing. Participation in tlic Appalachian program's planning 
process has further reiniorced tiie local conimitnient to 
planning. 

This local commitment has also been advanced by being 
able to implement current plans as a result of the financial 
assistance provided by the Commission. A high degree of 
pride was found in the centers' local planning experiences 
f ormer local resistance to planning has dimmished with 
critics often becoming planning advocates. 

The community improvement programs given impetus 
by the Appalachian program appear to have stimulated 
both improvement to and expansion of existing private 
facilities in the centers, and may have been a significant 
force in attracting new private investments. Tlie public 
inipii. /ement efforts have helped to reestablish local confi- 
dence and have made the center nu)re attractive to new 
commercial and industrial ventures. The composite effort 
of these public improvement programs has been to stimu- 
late what was in many cases an apathetic and very 
conservative private sector into becoming active and pro- 
gressive. 

The positive attitude being developed within the private 
sector IS evidenced in the constructive leadership being 
provided by some of the centers' banks. Bankers inter- 
viewed were aJmost unaninious in their estimates of good 
prospects tor local economic recovery. No hesitancy was 
suggested regarding the banks' support of local businesses in 
their remodeling and self-improvement efforis. Generally, 
he banks seemed to be leading the improvement movement 
m the private sector. 

The suddenness and magnitude of improvement pro- 
grams initiated in these centers has been in sharp contrast 
to the inactivity formerly characterizing them. Leadership 
for the programs has come mainly from elected public 
officials with some support coming from influential busi- 
nessmen. With signs of progress and a change in economic 
climate, greater numbers of businessmen are becoming 
involved in local improvement efforts, often through 
Chamber of Commerce-type organizations. The changini^ 
community image and developing pride appeared to bw 
related directly to specific improvements in which the 
Appalachian Regional Commission participated. The more 
visible projects such as hospitals, vocational education 
schools, and libraries generated the most interest. This has 
made businessmen more aware of their responsibilities to 
these communities and the potential opportunities associ- 
ated with their renewed economic growth. 

Existing industrial firms have demonstrated their re- 
newed confidence in these centers by reaffirming their 
support of the communities through greater involvement in 
local affairs, expansion of operations and, in some cases, 
with monetary gifts for selected facilities. Plants have 
expanded and entirely new industries have located in many 
of these communities and their surrounding areas. Whether 
these can be tied directly to Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission projects (some probably can) is not important. 
That these new locations and expansions are occurring is 



the significant factor. The creation ot a combination ot 
conditions which successfully promotes economic growth is 
an indication that these centers are moving toward a goal 
f or which the Appalachian program is aiming. 

it IS likely that some of this expanded economic activity 
would have occurred irrespective of assistance f urnished by 
the Appalachian Regional Commission. For sonic of these 
firms, the locatio; already provided sufTicient advantages to 
warrant expansion. New plants, lu)wever, have been more 
directly influenced by the progress ot some centers. These 
firms have made their locational selection based on many 
considerations with the economics of the location being 
usually the most important. Final selection between equally 
economical locations is based on the quality of other local 
conditions. The centers examined in this study can accom- 
modate growth, as their infrastructure is n()W nu)dern or 
becoming st), and their living envir()nment is becoming 
competitively attra ive. This has probably contributed to 
their encouraging industrial expansion. 

Similarly, these positive changes have discouraged reloca- 
tions away from these centers on the part of existing firms. 
The occurrence of firms relocating from these centers has 
been rare. Several failures have occurred but these were 
ascribed to factors unique to the individual firm or to 
national economic conditions. Most important is the 
centers' substantially increased capacity for attracting new 
investment over the long run. Without the massive improve- 
ments recently initiated, some with Commission support, 
the basis for this performance would not likely have been 
established. 

One of the major changes occurring in the centers that 
of public opinion - has significant implication*^ with re- 
spect to their abdity to support expanded pubi c improve- 
ment efforts. As long as the community had the attitude 
that the town could not be saved and, indeed, was not 
worth saving, public officials could not generate sufficient 
support to mount a concerted program of essential public 
improvement to meet basic local needs. Where apathy 
persists, local initiative remains too weak to overcome basic 
local problems. However, with the citizenry supporting 
progressive government as was so clearly evident in centers 
like Carrollton, Cookeville and Florence, communities have 
been able to implement previously impossible programs. 

Growing citizen interest and support of these efforts has 
been attributed to enthusiasm associated with the first taste 
of success. Being able to point to substantive improvements 
within the community has made the populace aware that 
progressive programs are worthwhile and rewarding. The 
Appalachian program has contributed to stimulating this 
growing support by enabling aggressive improvement pro- 
grams to be successfully undertaken. Without this support, 
such extensive programs would have been impossible since 
lesser efforts have a greatly reduced influence on local 
altitudes. 

Evidence of the strength of such attitudinal change 
was witnessed in local elections where progressive govern- 
ment has been reaffirmed and in greater citizen participa- 
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tion in local affairs. The latter has involved formation of 
citizen groups whose activities include lobbying for specific 
programs and educating the general public concerning 
community needs. Greater citizen undcistanding of local 
affairs has resulted, and the centers experiencing this have 
been able to expam^ their efforts towards upgrading the 
community. 

The growth occurring in these centers has undoubtedly 
affected their tax bases. Since Commission-assisted projects 
are public facihties, these in themselves are not taxable. 
However, where these improvements have stimulated up- 
grading, of private structures, expansion of existing busi- 
nesses, or establishment of new firms, they also have 
matenally expanded the revenue base of the center. Since 
this growth IS a result of a combination of conditions, 
attempting to attribute all or a portion of it to one or more 
factors would be unproductive. 

Individually, public improvement projects have stimu- 
lated a wide range of effects within the communities and 
areas they arc intended to serve. In addition to direct 
impacts such as job and income generation and the 
alleviation of a specific service deficiency, the projects have 
had a wide range of additional effects. These have included 
improvement of related services, amelioration of associated 
deficiencies, strengthening of local leaderslup, intensifica- 
tion of modernization programs, institutionalization of the 
planning process, generation of citizen involvement, devel- 
opment of a sense of pride in the community, and 
emulation by other nearby communities. While expecta- 
tions with regard to these public improvements have been 
guarded in many cases, experience has shown increasing 
local enthusiasm following project completion. Visual 
impact has resulted in unexpected verbal approval of some 
faciJtics. In several cases, the contrast between these new 



facilities and the unattractiveness of the communities in 
general has heightened citizen approval and interest in 
them, and they have become community landmarks to be 
shown to out-of-town visitors as representative uf the "new 
look" in that city. 

Providing more sophisticated services in centers capable 
of serving a large attendant area has attracted a substantial 
nonlocal clientele, as evidenced in the high rates of 
utilization associated with services intended to be area- 
serving such as health and education facilities. In several 
cases, in spite of substantial expansion, these facilities soon 
became overcrowded. This overcrowding attests to the prior 
existence of unsatisfied demand, and to the expansion of 
the service area associated with the center following the 
provision of these expanded and more modern regional 
services. However, in addition to the existence of previously 
unfulfilled demand and the extension of service area, this 
overutilization suggests that many of the regional facilities 
are, in fact, underdesigned in terms of their size. Even in 
cases where further expansion capabilities have been in- 
cluded in the initial design, tlus extra space has been needed 
almost immediately and thus has not provided a margin for 
furture needs. 

By no means can it be concluded that the centers 
selected for this study have been found free from all 
constraints and barriers to self-sustaining economic growth. 
Many conditions persist which may shortly limit the 
competitiveness of these centers vis-a-vis others in the 
nation. However, the experience these centers have had as a 
result of receiving this heavy and concentrated injection of 
public capital suggests that basic deterrents to growth can 
be overcome quickly with resultant positive benefits accru- 
ing to the center and its service area. 
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when those statistics were collected, it is unreasonable to 
assume that data could reflect any effects of the Commis- 
sion's programs. 

In other cases, data that would allow an assessment of 
Commission activities in certain areas were not collected at 
all. For example, there is no source of regular information, 
on a county basis, on high school dropout rates (useful for 
measuring the effects of vocational education programs) or 
delivcy of health services (needed for evaluating the 
demonstration health services). Wliile time and financial 
constraints made it impossible to conduct special surveys to 
collect such data for this initial evaluation, the absence of 
comparable data for the pre-Commission base period would 
seriously limit the usefulness of current statistics even if 
they were available. 

A related difficulty was the luck of consistent data on 
other federal project activities in the Region since 1965. It 
IS impossible to find out what projects, similar to Appa- 
lachian projects, were funded by other agencies in 
Appalachia. For that matter, it is impossible even to find 
out, by functional area, hoA' much federal money went into 
the Region each year since immediately before the passage 
of the Act. It IS therefore impossible even to determine the 
leverage effect that Commission funds (particularly its 
supplemental funds) have had on other federal programs. 

A final difficulty in this area was the lack of any formal 
monitoring system for Appalachian projects. Since Commi- 
ssion projects are administered by other line agencies, the 
Commission has in the past relied on these agencies for 
follow-up information on its grants. While the data thus 
obtained has been sufficient for accounting purposes, it is 
generally inadequate for analytical use. For example, when 
the evaluation was undertaken the Commission did not 
even have consistent information on which projects were in 
fact operational, much less any data concerning the use that 
had been made of them. While this situation is being 
corrected by the creation of a computerized project 
information system which will form a basis for future 
analysi:>, the lack of such a system was a serious constraint 
on this first round of evaluation studies. 

Given these difficulties, it was decided at the outset of 
the evaluation not to attempt any detailed analysis of 
Commission projects on the Region's development during 
the initial evaluation effort; emphasis was instead placed on 
developing a comprehensive institutional analysis of the 
Commission's activities, which would form a basis for more 
detailed long-term analysis of the Commission's impact on 
the Region. Where possible, however, intermediate program 
effects, such as a reorientation of curriculum emphasis in 
Appalachian funded vocational schools or the effects of the 
highway system on measures of regional access, were 
estimated. In addition, program inputs, such as facilities 
constructed or services delivered, have been given where 
possible as an indication of the magnitude of Commission 
programs and their relarion to need. Finally, several 
subjective studies, in particular the study of seven selected 
growth centers in Evaluation Report No. I, have been 
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drawn on to cast some light on possible long-term program 
impacts. 

Appalachian Housing Programs 

Background: The PARC Report and the Act 

Some of the nation's most wretched housing conditions 
are found in Appalachia. More than a nulhon lamiiies live in 
housing that needs replacement and repair. In some rural 
counties of the Region, nine out of 10 hiMnes arc 
substandard. 

These facts were known to the President's Appalachian 
Regional Commission, wluch observed in its 1964 report: 

/// Appalachia, 26 6 percent of the homes need major 
repairs and 7.5 percent are in such a dilapidated condition 
that they endanger the health and safety of the families. 
The comparable percentages for the rest of the United 
States are 18. 1 and 4. 7, respectively The situation is more 
aggravated in rural areas. Here almost I out of 4 homes has 
basic deficiencies that require correction to provide ade- 
quate housing, I out of 10 is dilapidated. More tlian half of 
the farm homes lack adequate plumbing. In the rural 
sections of one state almost half of the homes need either 
major repairs or replacement, and more than three-fourths 
of the farm homes lack complete plumbing. 

The report went on to point out that . . many 
[families] in the Region could afford to improve or replace 
their inadequate housing if adequate credit resources were 
available in the Region." Suggestions were made to modify 
exisring federal housing programs to meet the credit 
problems. However, no specific legislative recommendations 
were made or later incorporated in the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965. 

Evolution of Comtnission Policy 

Ahhough It initially had no housing program, the 
Commission found itself in the first two years responding 
to numerous proposals dealing with housing (mostly appli- 
cations to OEO) and to requests from the member states 
for advice on housing matters. While the Commission did 
not adopt any official position on housing during this 
period, a Commission policy began to evolve as a result of 
both informal staff analyses and the federal cochairman's 
comments on housing project proposals sent to him by 
other agencies for review. 

The staff analysis, based on secondary data and casual 
interviews with developers, mortgage bankers and housing 
officials, revealed both the magnitude of the Region's 
housing problem and the great economic potential offered 
by the expansion of housing construction. It was esUmated, 
for example, that the direct costs of mounting an all-out 
effort to bring Appalachia's existing housing up to standard 
would range from $6.9 billion to $18.2 billion in public and 



private funds In terms ol the total impact on the Region's 
employment, the high figure could create 1 ,400,000 j()bs 
annually and the miniinum tlgure 650,000 positions. 

Tlicse erU)rts also determnied thai the rnaj()r ctinstranus 
to housing productum in the Region were high constructU)n 
Losts. shortages ot developable land, inadequate financing 
and packaging services, and the failure of communities and 
individuals to take advantage of federal housing assistance 
pr()grams As a direc result t)f' these efforts, twt) ct)urses o\' 
actu)n were reciHiimcnded ( I ) to stimulate the use 
federal housing programs, and (2) to assist member states 
prepare and iiiiplenient state ht)using programs, specifically 
designed to meet housing problems in the respective states 

The first recommendation led to a stall memorandum 
proposing an amendment to the Act io prt)Vide f unding *'tt) 
stimulate the effective use oi existing federal housing 
programs designed to meet the housing needs of low and 
moderate income families/' The inenioranduni also pointed 
out that the acute shortage of risk capital as front monies 
i\n planning housing projects, and the sht)rtage oi prt)fes- 
sional and technical abilities to conceive, execute, and 
manage housing projects were twt) of tlie major deterrants 
to the use of existing federal housing programs. It then 
noted that planning monies could be made available on a 
loan basis and could be recovered f>om mortgage proceeds 
ot successful projects. 

On the basis of this staff proposal the Commission 
recommended, and Congress later adopted with few 
changes, an amendment adding Section 207. Section 207 
created an Appalachian Housing Fund to provide the sort 
of **front money'' that was not available under existing 
housing legislation. A total of $5 million was authori/.ed, 
and $2 million later appropriated, for Section 207 for fiscal 
years 1968 and 1969, Given the sir all size of the Housing 
Fund, the Commission has taken the position that, in order 
to obtain maximum impact on Appalachian development 
with these very limited funds, housing projects will be 
supported only in state-designated growth areas, with no 
exceptions, and has on several occasions urged other 
agencies, such as OEO, to adopt similar policies for 
low-income housing projects. 

The authority under Section 207 was expanded in the 
1971 House of Representatives and Senate amendments to 
make basic site development costs (such as the cost of 
sewer and water line extensions, draining facilities and site 
grading and stabih7ation) eligible for Appalachian support. 
This amendment is aimed particularly at isolated com- 
munities of Central Appalachia which have been unable to 
produce housing lor low- and moderate-income families 
because of the gap between what the people who need 
housing can afford to pay and the relatively high cost of 
developing housing sites in mountainous areas which are 
tre(|uently not directly accessible to sewer and water 
facilities. It i.s felt that assistance in meeting these basic 
development costs would permit many Appalachian com- 
munities to move forward with housing projects which 
w()uld otherwise not be undertaken. 



Program Activities 

Once the Appalachian Housing Fund was created, tlie 
Commission began the second phase of its lu)Using activities 
aimed at increasing the Region's effective demand tor 
federal housing funds. Shortly ft)llowing the mtr()duLtU)n 
(»f this amendment in 1967, the Commission staff started 
neg()tiations with several member states with the ()b)ective 
of establishing state lu)using prtigrams Kentucky and West 
Virginia were seleited for initial study, primarily because of 
the severe housing problems in tlu)se states. Urban America, 
Inc was given a C()ntract to c()nduct a study and devehip 
rect)mmendations. The suggested s()lutu)n io these states' 
housing problems called f()r the creatU)n (if a state housing 
devehipment agency which would market tax exempt 
securities, using the proceeds io purchase federally insured 
mortgages and construction loans. 

Following prcseiitatum o\ the Urban America, Inc 
reptirt, the CommissUMi prepared the necessary legislatu)n 
to implement its recommendations. Lcgislatum was intrt)- 
duced and subsequently passed in West Virginia with the 
assistance of Ctmimission statT who wtirked with the 
committees and state legislature leadership. 

Section 207 funds were used \o support the initial year 
of operation of the West Virginia Housing Development 
Fund created by the legislation. The program now is fully 
t)pcrational and capable of participating in the production 
of 3,000 to 4,000 housing units annually. During the first 
year it initiated projects involving 4,184 dwelling units with 
a total mortgage loan value of $66,V million. 

In 1968 the Commission staff further developed the 
West Virginia legislation and assisted North Carolina with a 
successful legislation program resulting in the North 
Carohna Housing Corp. Other somewhat less ambitious 
programs have been deveU)ped for Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina and Maryland. The principal focus of these 
efforts has been technical assistance, with the Commission 
supporting the preparation and implementation of assist- 
ance programs to housing sponsors, builders and local 
communities. 

While the Commission has adopted no formal housing 
goal, the basic thrust of its activities has been directed 
towards the two objectives mentioned earlier, to stimulate 
the use of federal housing programs, and to assist the states 
in establishing state housing programs. The preceding 
paragraphs suggest that the Commission has been quite 
successful in achieving the latter objective, particularly 
considering that only one full-time Commission staff 
member has been involved in providing technical assistance. 

Substantial success has also been achieved in increasing 
the Region's participation in federal housing programs. The 
combination of the creation of the Appalachian Housing 
Fund (Section 207), and the technical assistance provided 
by the Commission to the states, has contributed to a 
dramatic increase in the Region's utilization of existing 
federal programs. In his presentation of the 207 amend- 
ment, the federal cochairman noted that only 602 units of 
low- and moderate-income housing had been built in 
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AppaljcliM since the iiKcpUon of ihe federal programs 
ir. I%I By December 31. 1970 ilie Commission had 
approved 59 loans (lolaling aboul S2,5 million) which were 
being used lo plan 7,093 housing unils with an eslinialed 
conslruciion cosl of S98 million Approximalely one-lhird 
of Ihese unils currenlly are constructed and occupied. 
Compared lo ihe minmium esumale ()f $6.7 billion which 
would be required lo bring ihe Regum's 920.000 sub- 
standard housing unils up lo slandard. ihe magnilude of ihe 
207 program is minuscule even ihough ils leverage on olher 
federal housing prt)grams has been subslanlial, 

Nonellicless, ihe Commission has played a valuable role 
as a calalysl. especially in Ihe lighl t)l ihe relalively small 
amounl ol resources available lo ii. By successfully cslab- 
lisfiing and implenienling a **fronl money" program, ihe 
Commission gave some impelus lo ihe Deparlmenl of 
Housing and Urban Developmcnl, which had been reluclanl 
lo iniliale ihis idea, lo recommend and oblain ihe 
incorporalion of such a program m nalional housing 
legislation (Seclioii 106 ol ihe Housing Acl of 1968). 
Finally, and perhaps mosl imporlanlly. ihe provision of 
technical assistance to states, h^cal governments, and private 
groups has been instrumental in the establishment of a 
number of low- and moderate-income housing programs in 
the Region which in the long run could have a substantial 
impact on the housing problem. 

Natural Resources and Environment 

The PARC report places heavy emphasis on programs to 
develop Appalaclua's natural resources and. secondarily, to 
cope with Its environmental problems. (Some of the latter, 
acid mine drainage, for example, were a direct result of 
resource exploitation.) The major recommendations of the 
PARC report were: 

/. Water Resources: nearly $J6 million, to be appropriated 
to existing agencies (e.g., the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, TV A. and the Corps of Engineers) for the 
constmction of water resource facilities; $ 10 million for 
local water and sewer facilities. 

2. Agriculture: $22 million for expanded pasture improve- 
ment programs intended to stimulate the livestock 
industry, which the PARC felt Imd outstanding potential 
in Appalachia. 

3. V'mber: about $7 million for expanded research in 
urdwood utilization; construction of forest access 
roads; technical assistance for local manufacturing and 
marketing of Appalachian timber products: restoration 
of depleted forest lands; and, most importantly, creation 
of local timber development organizations (TODs) that 
would help small landowners develop their wood-lot 
holdings and to process and market timber products. 

4. Minerals: $3 million for research and surveys to expand 
utilization and markets for Appalachian minerals; con- 
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tmucd U.S. coal export efforts, research to reduce 
environmental impact oj mining, and, specifically, re- 
search and demonstration activity related to rcdiuing 
the surjacc subsidence caused by deep mining. 

3. Power: extended studies to determine how the Region 
might benefit Jrooi the natum^s expanding power needs 
(no specific appropriations were recommended). 

6. Recreation: no appropriations were suggested, PARC 
endorsed a number oj pending proposals jor recreation 
area development legislation and programs 

Background 

The diversified emphasis of the 1965 legislation con 
irasled strongly with the PARC rLp()rl emphasis on the 
deveh)pmenl of natural resources Only a tew of tlic 
report's specific rec()mmendalions were incorporated into 
the original bill subinilied in 1964 pasture iniprtweniem 
(Section 203). timber development organization (Section 
204). the mine area rest()ration (Section 205). and sewage 
treatment facilities (Section 212) 

In the area of water resources. SectU)n 206 provided f\)r 
a three-year, S5 million study by the Corps of Engineers as 
a necessary basis for the wise expenditure of funds 
recommended in the PARC report. Other PARC recommen- 
dations, many of which dealth with continuation or 
expansion of otiier public agency programs, were left out of 
the Act; instead, funds were to be appropriated directly to 
these agencies. In addition to tlie activities specifically 
authorized and funded under the Act. the first appr()pri- 
ation for the program (P.L 89-16) included nearly $43 
million for other agencies to be used in Appalachia in 
programs authorized by acts other than the ARDA. Almost 
allf these funds were earmarked for natural resources and 
environment use. 

Legislative cotnprotnises largely the result of interest 
group pressures further restricted the program tools 
available to the Commission. For example, a clause was 
inserted forbidding the use of Appalachian funds for 
facilities for the production, transmission or distribution of 
electnc energy or fuel gas. 

The pasture improvement emphasis of the soil conserva- 
tion program - intended to stimulate livestock pro- 
duction - was dropped after Midwestern cattle producers 
objected. They maintained that the proposed program 
would, in effect, subsidize marginal Appalachian farmers to 
compete with major cattle and dairy areas elsewhere, and 
that increased cattle production would further accentuate 
an already poor market situation. The program as modified 
provided broad measures to control erosion and benefit 
farm productivity. 

The scope of the proposed timber development program 
was severly restricted. The initial Appalachian Bill sub- 
mitted in 1964 provided for timber development corpora- 
tions to consolidate small landholdings and to integrate 
production of timber with wood finishing and marekting, as 



well as with production and marketing of wood products. 
These corporations, which could operate for profit, were to 
be eligible for financing by the proposed regional develop- 
ment corporation. As a result of legislative compromise, the 
bill was altered to eliminate the regional development 
corporation and to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to use existing programs to make loans, and to provide 
technical assistance only to nonprofit timber development 
organizations. Nor could such loans be used for manu- 
facturing, processing or marketing of forest products, or 
for consolidating landholdings except on a demonstration 
basis. A special study later concluded that this restriction 
or. he activities of timber development organizations 
woulJ make them essentially unworkable. 

As a result of the relatively limited scope of the 
proposed legislation, and the subsequent compromise 
during the legislative process, the Commission was given 
only very limited program tools with which to encourage 
the development of the Region's resources. Measured by 
specific operating programs and appropriations, heavier 
emphasis was placed on environmental "clean-up", i.e., 
mine area restoration (Section 205) with an appropriation 
of $24 million for fiscal years 1966 and 1967, and sewage 
treatment (Section 212), with an appropriation of $6 
million for the same period, (initially, the sewage treatment 



program was justified on public health and economic 
development grounds; the emphasis on environmental 
quality has come with the growing national concern in this 
area). 

The mine area reclamation program contained in the Act 
differed substantially from the PARC recommendation. 
The PARC proposal - based on the assumption that addi- 
tional study and research was needed before embarking on 
any major program to remedy the impacts of previous 
surface and underground mining - suggested only research 
and demonstration activities in reducing surface subsidence. 
Several states, Pennsylvania in particular, maintained that 
such a program was inadequate and urged an action 
program for correcting the most severe individual mining 
impact problems - underground mine fires, subsidence of 
surface lands, and the scars of surface mining operations - 
which were seriously inhibiting the recovery of growth of 
the Region's most economically depressed areas. 

As a result of these objections, the 1965 Act contained a 
mined area reclamation program which incorporated and 
expanded the two existing federal programs for extinguish- 
ing underground mine fires and controUing subsidence. It 
also provided new authority for the reclamation of 
abandoned surface mined lands which were in public 
ownership. 
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In addition to these operating pr()grams, Section 205 
directed the Secretary of the lnteru)r to conduct a survey 
and study ol strip and surface mining operations and their 
effects. Thus, by t!ie end of the legislative process, the 
Commission was left with a set of program to()Is which 
were oriented mainly toward environmental improvement 
rather than natural restmrce development. 

Evolution of Commission Policy 

This shift towards environmental concerns was carried 
further as the Commission developed its own policies for 
program implementation. During the early years of the 
Commission's life, the argument that natural resources 
could, at best, play only a secondary role in the Region's 
economic deveK)pment gamed considerable support at the 
Commission. It was argued that Appalachians economic 
problems could only be s()lved by bringing the Region's 
economy more into line with that of the rest of the nation 
since adequate new employment opportunities could not be 
created by any reasonable expansion of employment in the 
natural resource industries - forestry, agriculture, mining, 
etc. For example, in 1%9 these industries represented less 
than 5 percent of total employment in the Region as a 
whole. (In Central Appalachia, the heart of the coal region, 
mining made up about 23 percent of total employment, 
however, this mining employment m Central Appalachia 
represented only about 1 percent of the total employment 
in the Region). 

Employment in these sectors also had been consistently 
dechning. From 1950 to 1960 mining employment de- 
creased by 58.8 percent, while agricultural employment fell 
by 44.4 percent. Since the exploitation of natural resources 
IS becoming increasingly mechanized (as is reflected in the 
employment trends just mentioned), it seemed higlily 
unlikely that substantial employment could be created by 
concentrating efforts in this area. Instead, it was felt that 
Appalachia should modernize and diversify its industrial 
base and, in particular, should expand employment m the 
service sector. 

In addition to the analytical and legislative reasons for 
giving low priority to the development of natural resources, 
there was a compelling practical one as well The natural 
resource and environment staff was so busy with the 
immediate operational responsibilities of the predominantly 
envirimment-oriented programs of the Commission (mine 
area restoration, land stabilization and. after 1967, an acid 
mine drainage study, and the water resources survey 
undertaken by the Corps of Engineers with Commissiim 
cooperjliim) th^it it had no time to Kike the initiative in 
encouraging the development of Appalachians natural re- 
sources, an area in which the Commissum's program t(H)ls 
were severely limited. (An cxceptitm has been in the area i f 
recreation. The Coniniission funded a maj()r study into the 
potential of recreation as an industry and is now co« 
t)perating with other federal and state agencies m develop- 
ing a comprehensive plan for a scries of recreatK)n 
complexes m the Appalachian Highlands ) 



While programs aimed at s()Iving the problems of 
resource exploitation have thus far been the primary f\)cus 
withm the field of natural resources and envirtmment, a 
comprehensive approach iu environmental pr()blems has 
evolved in the last several years. 

Initially, the Commission's activities in this area were 
operated on a narrow program-by-program, project-by- 
project basis. For instance, during the first two program 
years, most of the inimng reclamation projects approved by 
the Commission represented the massive type of eff\)rt 
concerning extinguishment of underground mine fires and 
control of surface subsidence that was needed in order to 
protect existing development in central business distncts ()f 
important cities and towns in the anthracite and bitumi- 
nous areas of Pennsylvania. Although these different 
projects had the same intent and objectives, they were 
undertaken without the narrow framework of a project-by- 
project approach that did not look beyond the immediate 
purposes of each undertaking, either to their total setting or 
the ramifications of their effects. 

At the same time, the Department of the Interior study 
on the environmental impact of surface mining was being 
conducted within an equally narrow perspective. Both 
efforts were implemented within the confines of their 
respective program definitions and did not explicitly 
recognize that the problems they were concerned with 
existed within a system of related mining impacts. Thus, 
mine fire extinguishment, subsidence, or reclamation 
projects were undertaken for their direct and specific 
project impacts and little, if any, consideration was given to 
work which might be required within the same immediate 
area on associated mining problems such as water pollution 
or solid waste piles. 

Similarly, the surface mining study concerned itself 
exclusively with the impacts of surface mining operations, 
even though it was recognized in the early stages of the 
study that the surface effects of underground mining are 
similar to, and often coexist or are interspersed with, those 
of surface mines and that, as a consequence, a joint 
remedial and control effort would be necessary. 

The report which resulted from tliis study served to 
publicize the magnitude of the strip mine problem and to 
demonstrate clearly that successful reclamation of strip 
mined land is possible and practical. However, its usefulness 
as a basis for developing a reclamation program was very 
limited, for two main reasons. First, it contained m) 
analytical basis for establishing priorities f()r reclamation 
efforts aimed at previously mined and abandoned lands. It 
was impossible to determine from it which projects or 
classes of projects should be undertaken first. Second, 
despite the urging of the Commission staff and others, the 
study did not consider the surface effects ol underground 
mines (subsidence, refuse banks, etc.) which aic similai to 
and often intersperse strip mine impacts and must be taken 
into account in any comprehensive reclamation program. 

In recognition of this lack, the President requested that 
the Bureau of Mines conduct a .study concerning the 



amtn)l ()t the surface ellccts from underground mining and 
prepare a set ot recommendations concernmg such impacts 
which might be integrated with existing reLH)mmendations 
concerning the control t)f surface mining. Tlie resulting 
rep()rt demonstrated that the surface effects of under- 
ground mining (inciuding acid mine drainage) are, m tact, as 
extensive and in some cases intractable as those from 
surface nuning operations. 

In the 1967 amendments, the mine area restoration 
program was broadened to allow the reclamation of other 
types of mining damage. Specific authority was added for 
the reclamation ol waste piles from underground mining 
operations and trorn the processing of coal, and the sealing 
of abandoned oil and gas wells which t)ften penetrate 
abandoned underground mines and cause pollution of 
underground water supplies. Eligible project costs subject 
to cost-sharing with the federal funds available were 
expanded to include the planning, engineering, and adminis- 
tration of projects by the states, and states were also able to 
use the costs for land acquisition as part of their matching 
requirements, 

A Commission request for a program for the abatement 
of acid mine drainage was transformed into a study to 
assess the need, desirability, and conditions upon which a 
public and private program should be implemented to 
correct this type of pollution. 

The reclamation projects submitted and approved by the 
Commission during this period (1967-1969) differed sub- 
stantially, both in numbers and in types of projects, from 
those approved during the first two years. Nearly half of 
these projects were surface reclamation efforts for the 
purpose of creating lands suitable for development or 
recreational uses. These projects were in part conceived and 
involved in a broader context of correcting mining prob- 
lems in the areas of development. 

The third cycle of program evolution began to be 
articulated with the preparation of the Commission's report 
on acid mine drainage and the continuing interaction of the 
Commission staff with other federal and state personnel 
concerned with correcting environmental impacts from 
mining operations. 

The Commission recommended that any action program 
for controlling and abating acid mine drainage from 
abandoned mines should be part of a more comprehensive 
pollution control and environmental improvement program 
for the lands and waters in the affected areas. The rationale 
for such a recommendation was thai the greatest increase in 
water uses and values which could be expected from an acid 
abatement program could easily be negated by the presence 
of other land and water pollution in the same area. 

Similarly, the Commission recognized that there were 
parallel considerations in other reclamation activities. Thus, 
the entire network of direct environmental impacts from 
mining came to be viewed within the overall environmental 
system of the area. 

While the Commission policy has thus evolved towards 
an emphasis on comprehensive environmental planning, the 



recerii gr()Wth in the demand ior coal tor power geriera!U)n 
and the national concern about the occupational hazards 
ass()Ciated with coal mming have stimulated a series oi 
Commission studies dealing with the problems and p(f!eii- 
tials ()f the j'oai industry These studies are t() prtnide c(>al 
mine state g()Vcrnors with inl\)rmatu)n and analysis U)r 
developing appropriate policies and legislation These 
studies will cover four mam areas 

1. Projec.U)ns of national demand U)r fuels, with par- 
ticular attention coal, the structure ()l its markets, and 
its competitive position, 

2. Analysis o\ the probable impact ()f alternative public 
p()licies on the competitive p()SitK)n and e\tractu)n ()l 
Appalachian coal with special empfiasis ()n alternative 
taxation policies and p()licies lor environmental control 

3. Projection of manpower needs and development ol 
special coal miner training progr ur.s 

4. Analysis of the state's responsibihtics under relevant 
federal and state mine safety and mining ctmtrol laws and 
programs in ()rder to determine the actions required U) 
assure adequate and effective enforcement. 

Program Activities 

Section 203, Land Stabilization 

As described earlier, the pasture improvement emphasis 
of the land stabihzation program proposed in *he original 
1964 Appalachian draft bill was eliminated during the 
legislative process. The more general program ultimately 
adopted provides contracts ranging from three to 10 years 
to furnish assistance to landowners, operators, or occupiers 
of land in the Appalachian Region for land stabihzation, 
erosion and sediment control, reclamation thrtmgh changes 
in land use, and the establishment of measures for the 
conservation and development of the Region's soil, water, 
woodland, wildlife and recreation resources. The House 
Report of the 1965 bill estimated that some 8.6 million 
acres within Appalachia required the sort of improvement 
that would be provided by this section. 

The Commission established the requirement of a state 
plan for the use of Section 203 funds. This plan must be 
consistent with and must establish specific cntcria for the 
selection of areas eligible for 203 investments. In order to 
prevent scattering of effort, areas selected are to be located 
in, or to serve, areas identified by the state as having 
significant potential for future growth. 

This program differs from the Agncultural Conservation 
Program (ACP) of the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
three major respects: 

1. It provides long-term contracts rather than the usual 
ACP year-by-year noncontractual approach wliich does not 
encourage long-term planning. 

2. It provides for a federal share of up to 80 percent, 
compared to the normal ACP share of 50 percent and, 
therefore, allows larger numbers of poor farmers to take 
part in the program. 
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3. It requires concentration of resources m or near 
growth areas designated by the state plans, unlike the ACP 
program winch tended to scatter funds widely as a result of 
Its first-come-first-served approach. 

Direct measurement of the impact of such a program on 
erosion and slltation, and upon the economic well-being of 
the participant would require "before" and "after" data of 
a degree of detail that is currently unavailable. As a result, 
the best that can be done is to use intermediate measures - 
such as acres treated, number of farmers participating, and 
degree of concentration achieved - as proxies. 

For the Region as a whole, the Commission has 
obligated (through FY 1970) SI 4.4 million for 13,812 
contracts to cover 374,267 acres. As of June 30. 1970 a 
potential additional 79,358 acres were eligible for treat- 
ment in the areas designated by the plans. 

The program has succeeded in obtaining a substantial 
degree of concentration in these investments. In FY 1966, 
the first year of the program, the concept of concentration 
was not well understood or accepted; as a result, 138 
counties out of 373 counties then in the Region were 
included in the program. 

In FY 1967, the number of counties in project areas was 
reduced to III, primarily because of a smaller appropria- 
tion and more concentration in use of funds. There were 72 
project areas in FY 1968, and only 63 projects the 
following year, in part due to the fact that Pennsylvania 
chose not to participate that year. Sixty-nine areas were 
involved in the program in 1970. 

Another indication of the relative concentration ob- 
tained in the 203 program is the fact that the average size 
203 contract is $1,040, while the average annual per 
participant agreement under the ACP is under $200. 

Section 204: Timber Development 

As discussed earlier, the scope of the timber develop- 
ment organization (TDO) program proposed by PARC was 
severely restricted during the passage of the Act. An early 
Commission study indicated that in fact the TDOs auth- 
orized by the Act would probably prove unworkable. Asa 
result, the $600,000 appropriated for this section in 1965 
has been used by the Forest Service to provide technical 
assistance to several groups in New Yo k, Kentucky, North 
Carolina and Tennessee to determine the feasibility of 
implementing TDO under the existing legislation. The 
results so far are not promising. No additional funds have 
been appropriated for the program since 1965, and the 
authority for additional appropriations was dropped in 
1967. 

Section 205: Mine Area Restoration 

Appalachians historical dependence on the exploitation 
of its natural resources left certain parts of the Region, 
particularly the coal mining areas, with a legacy of 
environmental damage: 
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Nearly 10,500 miles of streams in the Appalachian 
Region have been polluted by mining wastes, nearly 5,700 
miles by acid mine drainage aK)ne. 

u Surface subsidence caused by the c()llapse ()f mining 
tunnels threatens major urban areas. During the period 
1953-1964 over 46 incidents of surface subsidence ()ccurred 
in the anthracite area. Since then, subsidence has LH)ntinued 
in urbanized areas at a frequency ()f about twt) io three 
instances per year. 

Surface mining for coal has disturbed an estimated 
900,000 acres of land. About 35,000 acres ot the approxi- 
mately 515,000 acres requiring reclamation work is K)cated 
in or around urbanized areas and corridors of transporta- 
tion where they could potentially be used for economic 
development or other pubhc purposes. 

^ Toxic fumes from burning mining waste piles and 
underground mine fires and the surface subsidence which 
usually accompanies the latter, are a serious threat to 
urbanized areas in the coal region. In 1965 over 27 major 
underground mine fires were identified as burning uncon- 
trolled in and around urbanized areas in Pennsylvania. In 
addition, over 290 burning waste piles were identified; 
however, many of these are located in sparsely populated 
portions of the coal areas. 

A total of $29.4 million had been appropriated for 
Section 205 projects through FY 1970. By the end of that 
year, 26 mine area reclamation projects had been comple- 
ted, including 16 mine fire extinguishment projects, five 
mine subsidence projects, and five surface reclamation 
projects. Another 14 were underway, including eight for 
surface reclamation. (Slightly over 3,500 acres were in- 
volved in the I 3 surface reclamation projects funded by the 
Commission.) 

As mentioned earlier, the emphasis in these projects has 
shifted from massive efforts to extinguish underground 
mine fires and control surface subsidence affecting urban 
areas of Pennsylvania towards surface reclamation projects 
intended to create land suitable for development or 
recreational use. An example of the former is the ex- 
tinguishment of a mine fire in Carbondale, Pa., which 
affected a population of 200,000 and property valued at 
$34 million, and directly threatened an industrial park 
involving 3,300 jobs and an annual payroll of $17.5 million. 
An example of the latter is the reclamation of 27.4 acres of 
strip mined land owned by the Norton (Virginia) School 
Board to be used as a site for an elementary school for 900 
children. 

The Acid Mine Drainage Study ~- The 1967 amendments 
authorized the Commission to conduct a study of the 
effects of acid mine drainage. This study found that acid 
drainage, over 70 percent of which comes from under- 
ground mines, seriously affects some 5,700 miles of 
Appalachian streams, and imposes an estimated $3.5 
million in additional annual costs on industrial, municipal, 
and navigational water users. 

The report emphasized the need for establishing pri- 
orities in any pollution abatement effort and, more 



importantly, recommended that any such program be a part 
of a comprehensive pollution control and environmental 
improvement program for the lands and waters in desig- 
nated watersheds. Partial measures, dealing with only one 
source of pollution, should be encouraged. 

The effect of this study, and the conclusion concerning 
the evolution of Commission environmental policies, was 
discussed earlier. Its impact beyond the Commission is less 
clear, althougti it appears to have given additional support 
to the idea of a comprehensive attai'k on water pollution 
problems urged in other government reports issued about 
the same time. Partly as a result of the concerns expressed 
in these reports, the Acid Mine Drainage Demonstration 
Program provided by Section 14 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended, requires that demon- 
stration projects must deal with other sources of pollution 
as well. 

Section 206: Water Resources 

The 1965 Act directed the Secretary of the Army (and 
the Army Corps of Engineers) to ''prepare a comprehensive 
plan for the development and efficient utilization of the 
water and related resources of the Appalachian Region . . 
By the end of (FY) 1970, $5 million had been appropriated 
for this task. The resulting report identified potential water 
resource development projects within a framework de- 
veloped by the state water resource agencies - the Commis- 
sion, the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), the Federal 
Power Commission, and the Departments of Agriculture 
and the Interior. 

Project recommendations were based upon a broadened 
methodology that attempted to account for the induced 
effects in the impact area from the water resource projects. 
Attempts were also made to indicate the associated public 
and private acts required to achieve the anticipated develop- 
mental effects. In this sense, a regionwide approach to 
water resource planning that responded to Commission 
growth area strategy was applied. However, the resulting 
report does not encompass all of the water problems or 
potentials of the Region and, in this sense, falls short of the 
Congressional directive. 

One section of the survey has already had an effect 
leading to the development of a flood damage reduction 
program for a portion of the Tug Fork Valley in Kentucky 
and West Virginia. However, since the complete final report 
has not yet been received by the Commission for comment 
and transmittal to the President, its final disposition - and 
hence its potential long-term impact - is still uncertain. 

Section 212: Sewage Treatment Facilities 

During the formulation and passage of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act, the PARC report^s recom- 
mendations concerning a water resource program were 
substantially modified, eliminating basic funds for water 
supply projects and leaving only a program for the 
construction of sewage treatment facilities. In addition to 



the "first dollar" funds for such facilities authorl^ed in 
Section 212, supplemental funds from Section 214 would 
be available tor sewage ircatnicnt projects The use of 
Section 214 funds to supplement funds for water supply 
and sewer systems was permitted f()llowing the enact iiiciit 
of a basic federal grant program tor this purpose m 1^)67 

Through fiscal year 1970, 57 projects under Section 212 
were approved, representing practically all of the $7.4 
milhon appropriated for that program. In addition, S18.4 
milhon of Section 214 funds (or 11 percent of the total) 
has been used for sewage treatment facihtics, while S6.9 
milhon (4 percent) has gone for water and sewer systems. 

The Commission's primary policy concerning the use of 
funds for such projects has been that they must have a 
direct and demonstrable impact on economic growth in an 
area of significant potential future growth as dehneated in 
an approved state plan. They are viewed mainly as vital 
public intrastructure which is a necessary condition for 
development. Since sewers can also be seen as a component 
of an environmental health program, there has been 
continued uncertainty about the appropriate criteria for 
the use of Section 212 funds. This fact, as mentioned in 
Chapter 111, has led to a greater dispersion of these funds 
than might be expected if sewers were viewed strictly as 
infrastructure to encourage and support private investment. 
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Educutron 

The PARC Report 

In Ihe field of cducaHon, ihc PARC rcptirl plated 
heaviest emphasis on Ihe need for expanded Irainmg and 
vocational cducalnni programs P()inling oul lhal 
Appalachia suffered from loo few V()ca Honal educalum 
lacihlies, U recommended funds for lhal purp()se above and 
beyond Ihose lhal would be available lo ihe Region 
through Ihe Ihen recently enacted V()calional Education 
Act. 

While the report also called ft)r literacy and vocational 
rehabilitation programs, these were lo be left lo the 
proposed poverty agency (OEO). No specific recommenda- 
tions were made concerning higher education, or elemen- 
tary and secondary educalum. (It was implied lhal current 
proposals lor federal aid to elementary, sect)ndary and 
higlier education would prtwide adequate additional assist- 
ance for education in Appalachia.) 

The Appalachian Regional Development Act 

The PARC report's recommendation concerning special 
assistance for vocational education facilities was in- 
ct)rpt)rated directly in Section 211 of the ARDA which 
autht)n/ed additional funds to be spent according io the 
provisions of the Vocational Education Act t)f 1963. No 
*Tirst dollar" authority was provided for other education 
activities althougli it was understood that supplemental 
funds authorized by Section 214 could be used on 
education projects. In addition, funds authorized by Sec- 
tion 302 were available for the types of research and 
demonstration activities that will be discussed below. 

Evolution of Commission Education Policy 

The first major official statement of Commission goals in 
education was contained in a staff paper entitled "Develop- 
ing Appalachian Human Resources'' which was officially 
adopted as an interim policy statement on September 14, 
1 966. In llus the Commission declared its goal to be: 

help the Region attain parity with the rest of the 
nation in the health and educational opportunities it offers 
Its people. In pursuit of thatgixil the Commission will assist 
the Region in taking maximum advantage of the assistance 
available from the federal government and ehewhere. It 
will also devote a substantial share of grant funds under the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965 to the 
improvement of health and educational facilities in 
Appalachia. 

While the report did not outline any specific education 
strategy, the Commission had established and Education 
Advis()ry Committee (EAC) for that purpose several 
mtmths earlier, in August 1966. This committee consisted 
of 25 members, 12 appointed by the governors of the 
Appalachian states, 12 appointed by the federal co- 
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chairman, and a chairman appointed jointly by the states' 
cochairman and the federal cochairman 

While the EAC served this purpose well, its full potential 
was not realized for two major reasons. In the first place, 
some of the states' appointees did not enjoy a close 
operating association with the gtivernor who selected them, 
this problem was compounded by the absence of any 
mechanism for regular direct communication with the 
governor's representative to the Commission. Thus, the 
states' members of the EAC were not always able to bring 
tt) the table the views of the governt>rs or the leverage 
required to bring about change. In the sectind place, 
although the federal cochairman appointees alst) were of 
higli caliber and also represented a wide variety t)f views, 
the federal establishment was underrepresented. Only three 
members came from federal agencies, of these three, only 
one represented Department oi Health, kducation and 
Welfare (HEW). There were none from any o( the tiffices, 
bureaus, and divisions u( HEW which directly support vital 
education and training functions. As a result, the oppor- 
tunity for establishing government-wide prticedures for a 
mutual attack on educational problems in the Region was 
not absolutely exploited. 

An interim report issued by the EAC in December 1967 
demonstrated that in comparison with national averages, 
Appalachian schools were deficient in the following areas: 
(1) financial support from state and local source, (2) the 
availability of competent and qualified manpower, (3) 
adequate vocational programs; (4) adequate school facili- 
ties; (5) pupil retention and performance; and (6) provision 
of services such as health and counseling. 

The conditi()ns identified, plus others, resulted in a series 
of recommendations from the Education Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Commission. The recommendations were as 
follows. 

(!) The Commission should assist state educ^ation de- 
partments in performing long-range comprehensive plan- 
ning. 

(2) The Commission should continue to encourage the 
construction and operation of vocational schools. 

(3) Elementary and junior high curricula in the Region 
should be revised to increase the relevancy of regular school 
courses to the "world of work." 

(4) The Commission should promote the establishment 
of educational programs for children, ages three through 
eight. 

(5) The Commission should encourage the training of 
teacher and teacher aides to meet the Region's demands for 
education manpower. 

(6) The Commission should give major emphasis to the 
establishment of regional education agencies or education 
cooperatives as a means of surmounting the difficulties 
caused by inadequate financing and small size of classes by 
allowing small rural districts to take advantage of the 
economies of scale. 

These recommendations were not intended to be all- 
encompassing solutions to the educational problems of the 



Region, rather they were buggcstu)ns of hou a hniitcd 
amount oi money or leverage could best be ap{)hed to 
secure tiie niaxiniuni initial iniprovcnient in AppalaLhian 
education. Ncnietheless, they a)uld be Lritici/ed lor being 
too hniited. They do not explicitly recogni/e the need \or 
substantial continuing efforts by ()ther h)Lal. sUile and 
federal agencies if the goal of parity of educational 
opportunities which will require major improvement in 
elementary and secondary education - is iv be reached, it 
IS unlikely that simply providing the states with models to 
follow, improving their planning capabilities, and re- 
organizing the administration of some programs, will pro- 
duce the magnitude and kind of improvement that is 
needed if the goal sought is to be reached. 

In addition, higher education was dealt with only as it 
related io the need for supplying more trained teaching 
professKHials and paraprofessionals. and (or prtwiding 
technical assistance within the educational community. It 
was felt that funds and programs provided under the Higlicr 
Education Act of 1965, supplemented where necessary by 
Section 214, would be adequate for the Region's needs in 
this area. 

Following the adoption of these priorities, the tocus of 
the Commission policies were narrowed somewhat. Because 
of the emphasis on the need for more job-relevant 
vocational training found in both the EAC interim report 
and a subsequent study of vocational education in the 
Region, the Commission adopted the requirement that 
applications for assistance for the construction of voca- 
tional education facilities must demonstrate that the 
training courses to be offered arc related to existing or 
projected demands for manpower. As will be shown later, 
this has had a substantial impact that ts already measurable. 

Commission activities in the other five prioroty areas 
have become focused on the establishment of Regional 
Education Service Agencies (RESAs) which, it is felt, can 
form the framework for accomplishing the other objectives. 
The recent summary report of the EAC urged that the 
Commission "develop a regional education service agency 
prt)gram to enable the states to develop pilot model 
agencies for replication throughout the states.'' and that 
highest priority be given to establishing such RESAs. 

The EAC recommendation concerning the need for early 
childhood education programs ultimately led to the estab- 
lishment by the Commission of an Appalachian Child 
Development Program. As a result of the 1969 amendments 
to the Act, funds authorized by Section 202 (the demon- 
stration health program) were made available for this 
purpose. 

A final area of emphasis has arisen for Commission 
efforts in education that was not explicitly included in the 
recommendations of the advisory committee. Tins is the 
r()le o\ the Commission educatu)n staff a.s "brokers" or 
representatives of the Rcgnnrs interests in working closely 
with other federal agencies having major education program 
responsibilities to insure that Appalachia participates 
equitably in these programs. The importance of this 



tunLtu)n v,As ren)urn/ed. and specitu pn^pos.iis U»i Uirther 
action ol tills sort \vere made in the Mauli 1971 repoii oi 
(headvisi>tv Li>iiiniutee 

Program Activities 

Vocational Education As disLUssed above, liie P\K( 
report empluisi/ed the need tor expanded vocational 
training. 

Twt) types o\ changes were needed greater partkip itii)ii 
in vH>catK>nai courses, and increased relevanLC ol (lu-sc 
ct>urses to present or pK>jeLted job (>pp()rtunities. Appa- 
lachian Research Report So. 10 (Status ol ScLondarv 
Vocational Eduiatum in Appalachia) indicated that in 1 ^' 
19()(>. 33 6 percent (>f all Appalachian high SLhool stude its 
111 grades 11 and 12 were enr(>lled in some lorm ol 
voLatU)nal courses, compared a staff estimale (>f 50 
percent partJcJpatU)n U>r these grades as an appn>piiate 
target, given high SLiu>ol dr(>p(>u! figures and employment 
projections for the Regmn Of these students. 62.6 percent 
were enrolled in vocational agriculture and home economics 
although these categ(>ries represent tmly 5,3 [percent ()f (he 
job opportunities pr(>jected for 1975, In cHjntrast. tnily 9,3 
percent were enrolled in trades and industries, the categ(>ry 
containing 44 percent ()f the prtyccted j(>b ()pciiings. 

The Commission's activities have already had a 
demonstrable impact (>n the quantity and relevance t^f 
V()catioiiai education programs in the Rcgum. Thr(>ugh 1 Y 
1969 the Commission had provided S42 niinu)n of basic 
funds under Section 211. and S48 million ()f supplemental 
funds under Section 214 to make available a nnnimum of 
117,979 additumal vocational educatK)nal cnr()llnient 
spaces in Appalachia. Since it requires abtuit twt) years for a 
construction pr()grani such as this to show an initial impact 
on the target groups ft)r which it is intended, the flr>t 
impact was not easily observed until the fall of 196K (FY 
1969) when enrollments in Appalachia's secnmdary voca- 
tional education classes rose 13.6 percent, over two and 
one-half times the rate of increase in non-Appalachian 
United States, and slightly over twice the annual rate of the 
nation as a wlu)lc. The total change for 1966 1969 was 
34.9 percent. 

In addition, there has been a dramatic increase in 
vocational pr(>granis ^'cyoiid the secondary level. In the 
same time peru)d ( |966-|9()9K enrollment in post- 
secondary programs increased 110.7 percent, and in adult 
programs. 66 9 percent. (The comparable figures lor non- 
Appalachian United States were 57.5 percent and 18,3 
percent. lespectivcly.) 

The av,nlability of Appalachian funds for vocatU)fial 
education has had a dramatic effect on stute and local 
expenditmcs m that area. 1-or each dollar of C(»'iiniission 
fuiuls spent m 19(i6, state governments spent approxi- 
mately 36 t.ents and local governments 3S cents, liy llie 
tune the pu^i^ram was fully operational m the 1967-1^69 
period. \m every dollar of Section 21 and 214 luiuls spent 
by the Conimissu>n. state governments incieasej then 
e.xpenditufes to "s2.20 and local governments to Si. 64. 
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indicaling j leverage effect of six limes for slale funds and 
four limes for local funds tven if Pennsylvania is excluded 
Ironi Ihe analysis On order lo ehminale dislorlions arising 
trom sharp increases in slale and local spending for 
vocaliMnal cducalioii in Appalachian Pennsylvania) average 
state and local expenditures lor vocalional education in 
1%7.1%8 were 182 percenl and 234 percenl. rcspeclively, 
above the \^)U) figures 

The romniission policy ol supporting only '^job- 
relevanT' Irainiiig lias had a signiticanl inip.icl on vocalional 
educalion curricula Ironi I%6 to 1 969. ihe enrollnienlin 
vocational agriculture and home economics decreased (rela- 
tively) from 62 6 percent to 56 1 percenl of the total, the 
enrollment in trades and iiiduslries went from 9 2 j^crcent 
to 12.3 percent, while enrollment in other particular 
relevant curiicula (distribution, health occupations, office 
occupations and technical edu(jtion) went Irom 2S 1 
peicent to 31 7 percent of total -nrollment. Commission- 
asMSted lacilities provided 58 p':rc nt of the total regional 
increase in enrollments in health occupations curricula, 7 
percent increase in oltlco occupations. 52 percent of the 
increase in technical education, .iud 55 percent of the rise 
in trades and industry. These shilts have had a substanfal 
impact on the einployabili*y ol Appalachia vocational 
school graduates 

As yet. no time series data are available to assess the 
actual impact of the tacihties assisted by the CommissioiL 
However, a 1969 study of all students who had completed 
programs in Appalachia-assisted facilities and were available 
for job placement (5,503 out of a total of 9.392 graduates) 
showed that 72,5 percent were employed in the field in 
which they were trained, or a related tleld, (compared to 
76.8 percent for the nation as a whole), while 7.1 percent 
were unemployed (compared to a national figure of 5,2 
percent). However, 91,7 percent of the Appalachian gradu- 
ates available for placement found full-time jobs which 
compares favorably with a figure of 91.1 percent na- 
tionally. This data should serve as a useful base line for 
future follow-up studies. 

Eariy Childhood Education, ChUd Development - An 
early study by the Education Advisory Committee showed 
that there was a serious deficit of preschool education 
opportunities in Appalachia. Of the 13 states, only one had 
a statewide kindergarten program; two had kindergartens in 
50 percent of their districts; and the remaining 10 had 
kindergartens in very few of their systems. At the same 
time, a preliminary cost-benefit analysis of preschool and 
kindergartens indicated a high payoff for such programs. 
Thus, higli priority ^;as assigned to encouraging programs 
for children from three to five years old. 

Since only limited funds are available for demonstrations 
in this area, the major activity of the Commission has been 
to provide technical assistance and planning funds to states 
and local school systems for planning early childhood 
progiams. 

In a move to broaden the focus on cluldren and create a 
division of responsibilities between the education staff and 
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the child development staff, a child 'elopment program 
was created in 1969, The Commission is now involved in 
programs for children ranging from prenatal to eight years 
old. The education staff is responsible for programs in an 
institutional setting (i.e., elementary school and kinder- 
garten), aimed primarily at the five to-eight-year group; 
Section 302 funds (less than $500,000) have been used to 
support such programs which are being handled mainly by 
regional education service agencies. 

The child development staff is concentrating on extra- 
institutional programs for children from prenatal to five 
years of age. The basic approach of this program is to ask 
the states to think in terms of a broad range of services 
which can be applied to as wide an area of their 
Appalachian counties as they choose. The basic vehicle for 
this approach is the Commission's ability to provide part of 
the matching money required for funds provided under 
Title IV-A of the Social Security Act which reimburses 
states for 75 percent of past expenditures for services to 
eligible recipients; these services may include child develop- 
ment programs. At present there is no "front money'* in 
Title IV-A; that is, there is no start-up money for new 
program services. Once a service is started and delivering, 
however, it can also qualify for in-service training funds, 
renovation, etc. In order to insure that this program can 



reach the poorest Appalachian communities and help them 
receive Title IV-A reimbursement, tlie Coniniissum must 
provide the start-up money and services for pr()p()sal 
development, staff training, equipment and facilities, pro- 
gram development, and initial operations. 

To organize such programs, the Commission is providing 
support for comprehensive child deveK)pnient planning at 
the state level. Althougli the Commission's operational 
support will be for Appalachia only, it is requiring 
statewide planning, since iinplementation of comprehensive 
service pr()granis will require statewide action by state 
agencies and since other tederal agencies involved in child 
development will require such planning anyway 

The need tor a ct)mprehensive. ct)ordmated approach is 
readily apparent. At present, the considerable amount of 
federal and state investment ot services to children is 
channeled through over 200 pr()grams administered by a 
multitude of agencies at the state and federal level. As a 
result, the delivery ol services is fragmented, un- 
coordinated and incomplete, many cliildren. particularly 
those in rural areas, are unable to receive the oribina!K)n 
of services necessary to make any of the parts fully 
effective To promote ih: needed coordinatuni. the Com- 
mission IS requiring that the comprehensive planning be the 
administrative responsibility ot an interdepartmental body 
which includes all of the state agencies responsible foi 
programs for children. In addition, participation of local 
and area organizations is encouraged 

The Commission is particularly well-suited for working 
closely with the states Ltnd federal agencies m developing 
and implementing such a program because of its joint 
federal-state membership. Its experience in this area has 
been iccogni/ed by the Department of Health, I ducation 
and Welfare which requested that the Commission coordin- 
at ' 'e«Jinical assistance to all 50 states in the area of child 
development, the Commission has accepted that response 
bihty. 

The Cjm'Tiission sees Hve points of emphasis in its 
mission in this program area. 

(1) To design, attempt and assess new systems for the 
coordination of services to children. 

(2) To .ry new methods for the application and 
dissemination of child devi^'opinent knowledge. 

(3) To assist Appalachian states to participate in tederal 
programs for children. 

(4) To demonstrate methods for developing comprehen- 
sive delivery systems for services to children in small cities 
and rural areas. 

(5) To develop and test programs for the prevention of 
child disability and disease. 

During FY 1970, planning grants had been awarded to 
interagency committees in Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Pennsyvlania, Ohio and New York. An estimated $8 
million will be available in FY 1971 from Section 202 
funds for program operations once planning is completed. 

Regional Education Service Agencies (RESAs) - The 
Commission has asserted that the formation of RESAs 



should be the first prH)rity for action by tlie states Tliese 
educational Cv)operatives can provide the ect^nomies o\ scale 
necessary to overctMiie the problems caused b> declining 
tax bases and by the very small si/e ol manv scIuh>1s and 
school systems in Appalachia These regional .igeiicies will 
torni tliC mechanism lor implementing programs in the 
other prH)rity areas, as well as new programs sucli as vouth 
leadership development During FY 1970, the Ct^mniission 
provided SSld.OOO m planning funds to 13 local areas to 
deveK)p such cooperatives 

A typical developing RLSA is the Virginia Cot^perative. 
l)ile!U)wiscH) ( Dickenson. Lee. Wise and ScoU counties, 
with the city of NortiHi). Its current activities include (!) 
an educatum media center. (2) in -service courses for 
teacliers, (3) a youth development program. (4) a progiam 
to introduce vocational alternatives to potential and actual 
dropcHits. (5) a cuiriculum improvemeni-luimanitics pro- 
gram, and ((>) an early childhood denuuistration prt)gram 

To support these programs, this agency has received 
grants from the C()mmissK)n. Titles I and II of the 
hiemcntary and Secondary tducatUHi Act, the State of 
Virginia, local sclu)t)l districts, the Appalachian Fducatioiial 
Laboratoiy (ALL) and TVA In addition. ct>nsultant help 
has been pr()V!ded by Clinch Valley College, the stale 
Department of Lducation. the Cominissmn. the ALL. the 
University of Tennessee and others 

Other Activities 

Coordination with the Office of Education In addition 
to implementing the priorities established by tne Education 
Advisory Committee, the Cominissioirs education staf f has 
served as an advocate for the Region in attempting to focus 
the interest and resources of the Office of Education onto 
the education problems of Appalachia. 

By examining the pattern of federal education expendi- 
tures in the Region and by sponsoring studies of education 
manpower and vocational education in AppalachuK the 
education staff has been able to demonstrate to the Office 
of Education (OE) the unmet education needs of the 
Region. As a result, OE has given added priority to projects 
from Appalachia and has made program commitments to 
the Region. This has led to increases in Appalachians 
participation in certain education programs. For example. 
Appalaclua's share of programs authorized under the 
Education Professions Development Act (EPDA) has in- 
creased from 4.9 percent of the national total (S2.9 million 
out of $60.0 million) in FY 1969 to 10.8 percent ($9.3 
million out of $80.6 million) m FY 1970. 

In addition, members of the Commission's education 
stall* have been invited to participate in the development of 
guidebnes and regulations for new programs such as the 
Career Opportunities Program and the Urban Rural Pro- 
gram under the EPDA. 

An examinatidn of the amount received by Appalachia 
of the funds dispersed under these discretionary programs 
with which the Commission staff has been involved 
indicates that the Region's share of grants has been 
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substantially greater than its sliare ot the nation's popula- 
tion would lead one to expect. In the case ol the Urban 
Rural Program and the Career Opportunities Program, 
neither of which was in existence before FY 1970, the 
Region received in that year 15.6 percent of the total funds 
lor these programs (S4,2 million out of $26.3 million). 
Although these improveiiients in regional participation in 
federal education programs cannot be attributed entirely to 
the Commission, it is clear that the activities of the 
education staft may have been at least partly responsible 

In addition to these activities aimed at ncreasing the 
supply ot federal education funds to the Region, the 
education staff has also made efforts to increase the 
ellcctivc demand from the Region tor these funds by 
providing technical assistance to the school system, col- 
leges and universities to help them take full advantage of 
federal programs to aid education. To accomplish this, in 
1969 the education staff initiated a series of higlier 
education seminars, which were available to each of the 
Appalachian states. In these seminars members of the 
Comnnssion education staff and representatives from the 
Office of Education (detailed to the Commission for this 
purpose) met with representatives of local colleges and 
universities to explain the main features of higher education 
programs and to answer any questions. A similar series 
dealing with elementary and secondary education was 
st arted in 1970. 

In these seminars, the Commission staff offered to 
review and comment upon any proposals submitted tor an 
education project in Appalachia. The statT has estimated, 
on the basis of the number of proposals it has received for 
review in response to this offer, that at least $2 million of 
new project proposals have been subnntted in FY 1971 as a 
result of these seminars. 

Youth Leadership Development One of the major 
hindrances to the solution of Appalachians problems has 
been the steady out-migration of some of its most capable 
young people. Studies show that about 52 percent of the 
persons who leave the Appalachian Region are between 18 
and 34 years of age. 

In a direct sense, this migration is the result of the lack 
of job opportunities. Yet, indirectly, this lack of employ- 
ment is at least in part a result of earlier migration which 
di allied the Region of the potential future leadership 
which, as Chapter 11 has indicated, plays such an important 
role in community growth and development. Tlie major 
thrust ot the Commission's programs has been to iUtack the 
problem of migration by promotion of growth which could 
supply \\\c needed jobs. Since 1969 Jiowevei, the Commis- 
sion has coiulucted a modest Youth Leadership Develop- 
ment piogtam aimed directly at introducing the young 
people of the Region to Appalachia s problems and the 
oppoitumties toi solving them. It is hoped that this will 
encourage yonng people to decide not to leave but rather to 
Stay m Appalachia and play their role in its social and 
economic development. 
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During FY 1970, grants totaling slightly more than 
S300.000 (from Section 302 demonstration tunds) were 
made by the Commission for youth projects in seven states 
Through these programs several thousand Appalachian 
young people have been involved in youth council activi- 
ties, youth involvement seminars, day-care programs, youth 
opportunity camps, and many other development projectj>. 
As specific examples, activities underway in the east 
Tennessee area include a program to help students who are 
or may become dropouts, a program to help "high-risk" 
college students get \.\ and stay in, Appalachian colleges, 
and a program to assist Job Corps returnees tlnd employ- 
ment and readjust to their home environment. 

Higher Education - As noted above, the PARC report 
did not recommend, and the Act did not establish, any 
specific programs m the area ol higher education (other 
than post-secondary technical education covered under 
Section 211) However, the Commission has been involved 
in this field in two distinct ways 

The first has been the use by the states ot substantial 
amounts of supplemental tunds to assist in the construction 
of higher education facilities Through FY 1970, some 
S38.4 million had been used to supplement basic tederal 
grants for the construction of 135 such facilities in some 85 
difterent institutions ot higher education. 

In addition, some funds from the denumstration health 
program (Section 202) have been used to support health- 
oriented projects and programs at various universities 
throughout the Region. For example, the Commission is 
supporting a nurse training associate degree program and 
laboratory technician courses at Dalton Junior College in 
Georgia as part of the Georgia 202 Health Demonstration 
Program. 

Much of the supplemental assistance has been used to 
establish a network of community colleges in several parts 
of the Region. In addition, in key growth centers (such as 
Cookeville, Tenn.), substantial investments have been made 
in local institutions (ni this case. Tennessee Technological 
University) in order to strengthen their role as centers of 
advanced education. Although no systematic assessment has 
yet been made of the impact of such investments, the study 
of a sample of growth centers, discussed in Chapter III. can 
provide some insights since liiglier education lacilities had 
been funded by the Commission in tour of the seven areas 
visited 

In three of the four institutions receiving aid in these 
areas, CommisMon funds played an important role m 
supporting major expansu)n programs needed to keep up 
with local and regional demands. In general, the institutions 
studied were contributing to the growth and deveK)pment 
ot their area in three ways The most obvious way is the 
provision ot degree-holding graduates to meet expanding 
demands, Ot particular importance is the training ol 
teachers lor elementary and secondary education One 
school studied provided most ol the teachers lor the 
surrounding comniunit> in another, some 50 percent ol 
the graduates were prepaimg lor some lorni ol teaching 



role In additioiK non-dogroe programs were iniiu)rljnl in 
three iiisliiulfons One oll;red .idv.in^^ed leclniu.il Irainnig 
to piepare skilled workers lor eiiipIo> nienl ni lo^^.il nianu- 
l.iLliirmg plants Two otlieis had subslanli.il continuing 
edutalion programs lor local adults 

The second niaior ettctt of these inslilulions is their 
direct CLonoiiiK mip.iut on the surrounding conimuiiily In 
at least two cases, the inslilulioii receiving Commission 
lunds could be considered a major •'industry" coiilribuling 
directly to the development ot the local econoniv One, 
l-lorence Stale University, is the largest single employer 
(with 300 tull-time and 300 parl linie jobs) in Florence. 
Ala. Another had a 1969 diiecl payroll ol $5 5 million and 
was responsible tor some S2 5 million of construction 
payrolls and about SI 5 million of direct student expendi- 
tures with local businesses 

The tmal influence observed is the indirect impact on 
the local economy One important aspect of this is the 
involvement m local public service activities, for example, 
the participation of members of the faculty of Tennessee 
Technological Institute m the Model Cities program in 
Cookcville, Tenn The other major indirect impact has to 
do with the ettccl ol the presence ot an active nistitution of 
higher education on the allractivriiess of a community as a 
place to live In at least iv/o of the cases studied, for 
example, the institutions receding Appalachian grants were 
the major, or only, source c-f cultural activities and 
continuing education opportunities m their communities 
The second major area of Commission involvement in 
higher education resulted from the recommendations of a 
higher education subcominillee of Ihc tducatioii Advisorv 
Conimillee The lirsl recommendation was that the Coni- 
mission undertake a study to determine whether the higlier 
education inslilulions in the Region are training enough 
teachers to meet regional needs. After unsuccessful at- 
tempts to interest the Office of Education in supporting the 
el fort, the Commission provided $50,000 to conduct this 
sur\'ey which was completed in 1970 The final report has 
been useful both in persuading the OE to give greater 
consideration to Appalachia in several discretionary pro- 
grams, and m serving as the basis for education manpower 
programs in several Appalachian slates 

The second recommendation of the higher education 
sabcommiltec was thai the staff explore the possibility of 
interstate compacts, particularly dealing with teacher ac- 
creditation and mutual sharing of programs between 
colleges that are located within a short distance of each 
other but are in different states. The staff negotiated with 
two states for over a year to develop such an agreement, 
but the effort was unsuccessful because of indifference at 
the higher policy levels of the state governments mvolved 
A recent attempt to initiate interstate cooperation in 
higlier education has been more successful, however. At 
present two institutions of higlier education in New York 
have become involved with six others in Pennsylvania in a 
Regional In-Service Teacher Education Consortium which is 
providing personnel and courses to support on-the-job 



training activities lor elementary and secondar\ teachers ni 
two counties in Feiuisy Uama Plans are uiideiway to 
expand the program to other counties 

Tlie final suggestum was that alter carelul study, the 
( om mission make recommendations concerning the 
amount ot scholarship and loan assistance needed by 
students in Appalachia Littic \vas done until Apiil 19"^1 at 
which time the Commission mitiated a coinpiehensi\e 
study ot higher education needs within the Region 

Conclusions 

The preceding discussion has described the expansion o\ 
the Commission's education-related activities since the 
passage of the Appalachian Act in 19(i5 'Ihis expansion 
clearly reflects the Commission's growing appicciation ot 
the importance to the development process ol all phases ol 
education The initial emphasis ot the Commissn)n's educa- 
tion activities, as rctlected in the substantial appropriations 
tor Section 211, was in the field of vocational education 
where the need was demonstrably great and the playoH 
immediate The Conimissioirs objective in this area to 
make job-rclcvant vocational education available to as many 
eligible young people as possible is clearly being achieved. 

While the Commission was initially given little direction 
concerning appropriate activities in the area of elementary 
and secondary education, the recommendations of the 
Education Advisory Committee led the Commission to 
concentrate the limited demonstration funds available in 
this area on a few activities designed to have a maMmum 
leverage effect at the state and local level. These included 
( 1 ) encouraging the planning and operation of demonstra- 
tion programs which can show the capabilities of multi- 
school district cooperation, (2) supplementing the planning 
efforts of slates and local development districts with 
educational planning, and (3) assisting member states and 
local institutions in securing a larger share of other federal 
funds. 

Since Ihe objective related to these efforts - to assist the 
Region in attaining parity with the rest of the nation in the 
educational opportunities available to Appalachia was 
never given any clear operational definition, it cannot 
readily be used as a yardstick against which to measure 
progress. However, while the relatively small magnitude of 
these activities would make such measurement difficult in 
any case, the results which can be seen appear encouraging 
enough to warrant some expansion of these and similar 
efforts. 

As the Commission's emphasis on human resource 
development programs increased, its education-related ac- 
tivities were expanded by the creation of the Early 
Childhood Development and Youth Leadership Develop- 
ment programs. These activities differ somewhat from the 
older education programs in the amount of time required 
for their effects to be felt. While the potential impact of 
these programs on the regional development is very great, il 
will be many years while children grow up and while 
participants in youth leadership programs move into 
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positions of community responsibility before tins po- 
tential can be fully realized. The creation of these programs 
IS, theretorc, encouraging evidence that the Commission is 
taking a broader, longer-term view of the development 
process than was current in economic development pro- 
grams when the Act was passed. 

Hcaltli 

The PARC Report 

The President's Appalachian Regional Commission 
stated that "the Region's shortcomings in training and skills 
are matched by health and nutritional deficits." To deal 
with this problem, PARC recommended the initiation of 
several multipurpose demonstration regional health centers 
which would provide a single community focal point for a 
wide variety of health programs. Althougli no particular 
appropriation was recommended for this effort, about S40 
million was suggested for the initiation of these health 
centers and the construction of vocational education 
facilities taken together. 

The Act 

An enacted in 1965. Section 202 provided iVr essentially 
what the PARC report had urged the construction and 
operation of multicounty health facilities, "including 
hospitals, regional health, diagnostic and treatment centers, 
and other facilities necessary to health/' This legislation 
was regarded by some observers at the time as "revolution- 
ary" because it was the first time federal funds had been 
provided for the operation of health facilities in addition to 
their construction. 

The Act authorized S4I million for construction and 
equipment of demonstration health facilities and 528 
million for their operation. Under this authorization, S23.5 
million was appropriated for Section 202, with $20.8 
million earmarked for construction and equipment and 
$2.7 million for operating grants. 

In October 1965, the Commission created a Health 
Ad^'isory Committee to assist in the formulation of policy 
regarding the new health program. After considerable 
debate, the Committee recommended that "Section 202 
should not be thought of as a 'construction' program since 
"the health problems of Appalachia are associated not with 
too few buildings but with too few services." Thus, funds 
under Section 202 should "serve as 'seed money' for a 
series of experimental or demonstration programs." Supple- 
mental funds from Section 214 could be used to support 
"bricks and moitar" projects where they were needed. 

The Committee suggested another major niodillcation of 
Section 202 "Elimination of the requirements for 'con- 
struction' before operating funds can be provided, so that 
demonstration 'projects' lor the delivery of comprehensive 
health services can be supported where new construction 
may not be required." 

In January 1966, the Commission adopted the criteria 
an* guidelines recommended by the Health Advisory 



Committee (HAC). Soon thereafter, the folkming state- 
ment of the objectives of the 202 program was accepted 

The purpose' oj the demons franon fwalfh pnigram ts to 
improve the general health oJ the AppaiaOiian area, lo 
tmrcasc the availabihty oJ health senws and to demim- 
strate that it is possible to make available modern, 
comprehensive health care in a variety oJ regums in 
Appalachia, with carejul evaluatum oJ each demonstration 
health project . . 

By thus adopting the HAC guidelines and these objectives, 
the Commission moved, within a year after the enactment 
of Section 202. to a wider and more flexible concept of the 
program than was called for in the legislation The emphasis 
had been shifted from construction to the delivery of 
comprehensive health services with the active participation 
of local communities in planning to meet their own needs. 

In line with recommendations of the advisory com- 
mittee, the Commission asked Congress in 1967 to 
eliminate the restriction that operating grants be linnted to 
projects constructed with the assistance of 202 funds; 
Congress complied. In addition, two new areas of concern 
were added to the 202 program in 1969' pneumoconiosis 
(black lung), and early child development and nutrition. 

In an effort to stimulate the inauguration or expansion 
of services to children, the Commission, in July 1969, 
adopted a resolution providing that special consideration 
would be given to 202 projects related to child develop- 
ment. Early in 1970 the Commission established a child 
development program, which is in the early stages of 
implementation. 

Program Operations 

Commission Administration - Beca use of the commit- 
ment to local management of the 202 program, as well as 
the desire to avoid duplication of the technical resources of 
existing federal health programs, the Commission decided 
to keep Its own health staff as small as possible and to 
provide funds for administrative services to the Health 
Services and Mental Health Adnnnistration (HSMHA), 
which is responsible for technical and legal r^-:jw of 
Section 202 projects. 

In retrospect, it is not clear that this decision to 
maintain only a small internal health staff was wise. 
Because of the administrative burden imposed on this small 
staff when projects began being funded in 1968, it was 
unable to provide the districts with thorough reviews and 
critiques of plans and projects, much less to participate in 
the local planning process in any meaningful way. In 
addition, it was unable either to devote any effort tt. 
providing for the systematic evaluation of the demonstra- 
tion projects called for in the statement of objectives cited 
earlier, or to foster the dissemination of program experi- 
ences among the various demonstration areas. Recognition 
of these program weaknesses has led to recent moves to 
expand the Commission's health staff and to attach more 



importance to evaluation and dissemination of the results 
of the demonstration health program. 

Another administrative issue still in need of retorni is the 
project review process For various reasons many prt>jccts 
require clearances from special agencies in addition to 
HSMHA and the C()mmission As a result, project review is 
often drawn out by a cumbersome procedure in which 
projects arc processed seriatim by a group of agencies which 
may include the local A-95 agency, the state governor's 
office, the state Hill-Burton agency, the Public Health 
Service Regional Office, and the Commission in Wash- 
ington. The complexity of the review process means ihat 
planning staffs at the state and local level must spend an 
inordinate amount of time keeping track of agency rela- 
tions and paperwork. 

The overly complicated process has led to delays, 
unexplained rejections, and other problems which have 
been demoralizing to local 202 councils. In addition, this 
multiagency review process has had an inhibiting effect on 
experimentation. While the Commission has officially en- 
couraged innovative approaches in the delivery of medical 
care, the project applications are reviewed by a series of line 
agencies characteristically disinclined toward innovation. 

Tlic review process itself thus bears substantial re- 
sponsibility for the relative lack of experimentation and the 
traditional categorical approach which has been followed in 
most demonstration areas during the first two years of the 
Commission health program. This problem could be allevi- 
ated to some extent by the establishment of a simplified 
joint review process and the adoption by the Commission 
of a clearer statement of goals and objectives for the 202 
program. 

Locai 202 Councils 

Following the adoption of the HAC guidelines, HAC 
members and the small staf^ detailed to the Commission by 
the Public Health Service turned their attention to 
Appaiachia to determine which areas would make good 
demonstrations. The HAC recommended that the areas 
chosen be logical '*medical trade areas'' and that "health 
needs'' and **community readiness" be important considera- 
tions in the selection process. 

**Community readiness'' involved both local organiza- 
tional potential and acceptance ot the health idea ot a 
demonstration health program by local medical personnel 
The latter issue was a particular problem early in the 
program because of a concern within influential segments 
of medical practice in the Region that the Appalachian 
Health Program would be a device for overturning the 
private practice of medicine. To gain the support of local 
medical societies, it was necessary to add to the guidelines 
the statement that *'The development and operation ot'any 
community health service under Section 202 shall preserve 
and encourage all existing programs and arrangements 
involving the relationship between the physician and the 
patient/' While this clearly increased K)cal acceptance of 



the program, it substantially limited the extent to which 
the Commission health staff tould take an active role in 
initiating innovative health care delivery programs in the 
demonstration areas. 

By the end of 196^). nine health demonstration areas had 
been selected, seven m 1^)67, one in 1968, and one in 1^6^ 
Their locations are shown on Figure 7 

In the final choice ()f demonstration districts, factors 
such as organi/ational potential sometimes weighed more 
heavily than health needs. As a result, although the 
demonstration areas that were designated included counties 
that ranked statistically among the unhealthiest in the 
Region, as a whole the areas were n()t much worse off in 
terms of economic and health status than the rest of 
Appaiachia, 

Each district program was to be organized and operated 
by a local board or council. Encouragement to form 
democratic councils was included in the 1966 report of the 
Health Advisory Committee **Compreliensive health serv- 
ices are most elt'ective when organized with broad-based 
community support involving the relevant groups ol pro- 
viders and consumers." The Commission, sensitive to 
problems being encountered by OEO and other agencies in 
promoting participating democracy, required only that the 
demonstration organization ''be broadly based and repre- 
sentative of the geographic area served by the project," 

In practice, membership on the local health councils was 
left to the local body itself, in general, council membership 
IS heavily weighted with established local leaders repre- 
sentative of local health, educational, and service institu- 
tions, officials of related state and federal health programs. 
CIVIC leaders, etc. As yet, no area has successfully obtained 
effective representation of the disadvantaged. This emphasis 
on working through existing leadership, rather than at- 
tempting to set up a separate structure, parallels the 
approach generally used in the Commission's local develop- 
ment district program (as compared to the Community 
Action Program of the Office of Economic Opportunity). 
As one person closely inv()lved in ()rganizing one ()f the 202 
districts put the case **We carefully selected the movers 
and shakers and we t\)llowed the lines of povier Our goals 
focus on reshaping the system to provide a basis f()r 
extending services. If we wanted to find the unmet health 
needs, we would have needed a different council. But to 
change the system, you need a council that represents the 
power structure." 

Within the qualification that the 202 .ouncils generally 
represent the existing "power structure," the C()uncilsvary 
widely in composition, from large gioups with heavy 
representation by community leaders to small, liglitly-knit 
organizations in which the real powei is held b> medical 
and hospital interests. In general, these councils which 
enjoyed the greatest community support and participation 
O.e., those in Kentucky, (Jeorgia anc' South Carolina) are 
regionwide, broadly representative bodies which appear to 
conform closely to the ideal organization envisioned by the 
Health Advisory Committee, 
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FIGURE 7 



APPALACHIAN REGION 
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1 OHIO TheCJhioVr ^ Health Services Foum*cJt»on 



^ />• S 1? PENNSYLVANIA 

Central Pennsvivdnia Health Council 



11 MARYLAND 

Western Maryla'Hl Comprehensive 
Health Planning Agernry 



2 KENTUCKY Southeastern Kentucky Regional Health xC^V, - '^JTv^A 



WEST VIRGINIA 

Southern West Virginia Regional Health Council, Inc 




4 ALABAMA 

Tn County Appalachian Regional 
Health Planning Commission 



Appalachian Regional Health Oftice of the Virginia State 
D^artment of Health 



NORTH CAROLINA Regional Health Council of Eastern Appalachia. Inc 



7 SOUTH CAROLINA- South Carolina Appalachian Regional Health Policy ami 
Plannir>g Council 



6 GEORGIA Northwest Georgia Regional Health Arivisory Council, I nc 



B MISSISSIPPI Health Planning Council of Appalachia Mississippi, Inc 



AREAS DESIGNATED UNDER SECTION 202 
OF THE APPALACHIAN REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 



Planning 

Prior to dcsitiiiation by llic ('onuiiission. lmlIi proposed 
dciDoiislralioii area s\as required to subniil a comprehensive 
plan Loveriiij: all aspects ol health care in tiic area These 
health development plans, which have been updated 
annuallv. s\ere to represent the best judgment of local 
public and private leaders as to how present tacilities and 
resources are to be used in the overall health system. 

"These plans have not been unilormly useful as guides for 
investment, however Many of them have lacked a clear 
expiession ol the relationship betv\ecn the proposed pioi- 
ects and the data and analysis eontamed in the plan, and 
lew have stated any measurable ob)ectives There has been 
less improvement over time than might have been hoped, 
siiico the administrative burdens on the small Commission 
health stalf have prevented anything m')re than a cursory 
review of the annual plans Recently the Commission has 
acknowledged this difficulty by changing its policy to 
requi.c a more icalhtic annual work progiam rather than a 
detailed comprehensive plan. 

Project Activities 

In assessing the effects of a health program, it is 
necessary to distinguish between activities aimed at improv- 
ing the general health level of a population and those 
intended to improve the delivery of health care, since the 
two objectives are not necessarily reached by the same 
paths For example, there is evidence that the health of a 
population (as measured by available indices of mortality 
and morbidity) is more closely related to family income 
than U) the type and quantity of health care enjoyed by 
that population. Thus, focusing on the economic develop- 
ment of the Region may be a better way to improve the 
general level ot health of the people of Appalachia than the 
provision ol better health care facilities and services 

At the same time, however, provision of adequate levels 
of health care (facilities and services) is in itself a 
worthwhile (objective to which considerable importance is 
attached, in part because the unavailabihty of such care is 
usually much more immediately obvious and disquieting 
than relatively low levels of health of the population, a 
rural resident is more likely to be worried about the fact 
that he is ()0 miles from the nearest doctor than the fact 
that his life expectancy may be somewhat lower than the 
national average. 

Although the Commission included both the improve- 
ment of the general health of Appalachians and an increase 
in the availability of health services in its formal statement 
of the goals, its program activities have in fact been directed 
almost exclusively towards demonstrating nu)re efficient 
and effective ways to deliver health care to the people. 
(One exception may be the new child development program 
which, by concentrating on the critical prenatal period and 
first years of life, may have a long run impact on the 
general level of health ) 

The emphasis on health care suggests that it is inappro- 
priate to attempt to evaluate the 202 program by measuring 



changes in tibservable health indicators, with the excepinui 
ot specific cases (such as the massive rubella vacunation 
program being suppoited bv the (\)minission) v^liidi aic 
aimed at one specific health pioblem Instead, the appiv^pii- 
ate measure ol the success ol the piogiam \v»>uld he the 
extent to which more and bettei services are being 
etficieiitly delivered in the demonstration health areas and. 
secondarily, the extent to which miiovatuin is taking place 
and the results are being assessed and disseminated 

As noted earlier, however, the heav\ opciational 
pressures of the 202 program on the ( omniissioifs small 
health staff meant that program evaluation has until 
lecently been given U)w priority. As a result, no systematic 
procedures have vet been established tor assessing the 
output ( m terms ol services delivered ) oi the cost- 
el lectiveness of the projects supported undei Section 202 
At present, therefore, it is possible to discuss only the 
program inputs (e.g.. hospitals built) and to desciibe some 
of the types ot activities being undertaken by various 
demonstration districts 

Financially, the greatest emphasis of the 202 program 
has been on the construction t)t lacilities. Although the 
Health Advisory Committee stated that 'Mlie health prob- 
lems in Appalachia are associated not vvith too levv 
buildings, but with too few services." S43.7 million (or 5H 
percent) of the $74.2 million granted by the Appalachian 
Regional Commission under Section 202 up to the end ot 
FY 1^)70 was awarded for construction of health facilities. 
Because of the king lead time typical of construction 
projects, the first patient care facility built with Section 
202 assistance is still to open. In accordance with the 
recommendations of the Health Advisory Committee. 
Section 214 was also being used to suppo»^*. the construc- 
tion of health facilities, through FY F)70. some $4() H 
nutlion of supplemental funds had been used for this 
purpose. 

While it was clear that rentivation and expansum of 
intensive care facilities was stirely needed in st>me denn)n- 
stration areas and that the need for extended care tacilities 
was great throughout the Region, the figures could indicate 
an imbalance between facilities and services. Ht)wever. it is 
also true that a financial comparison of this type can be 
misleading since capital costs for health facilities in any 
given early period will clearly exceed operating costs A 
preferable, but unavailable, comparison would reflect the 
relative balance of capital and operating costs over a greater 
span of years. 

Another possible reason for the large amount spent on 
construction projects was the pressure to obligate funds 
during the fiscal year in which they were appropriated, a 
reality encountered by the Commission even though its 
funds carry over from year to year. Since the grant 
application process for ccmstruction projects is standardized 
and applications which absorb funds in large amounts can 
be prepared quickly, the easiest way for the local districts 
to provide a demand equal to the Commission's supply of 
funds was to concentrate on building facilities. This 
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tendency was lurtlicr encouraged by the fact that lacihties 
are usually highly visible and popular 

In addition to construction of intensive and long-term 
care facilities, the 202 districts have been involved in a wide 
variety of other programs including health manpower, 
public health services, home health services, de-^ial health 
and environmental health 

The first area, health manpower, has been ol particular 
interest since the lack of professionals capable of providing 
primary care continues to be a major obstacle to the 
improvement of health in many communities, particularly 
those that are most rural. For example, in 1962 Appalachia 
had 92 non-federal physicians for every 1 00,000 persons, a 
figure 34 percent below the national average of almt)St 140. 
In Appalachian Georgia, the ratio was less than 60 doctors 
per 100,000 persons. 

Ti) alleviate this shortage, many demonstration areas are 
sponsoring programs for the training of paramedical per- 
sonnel, although 111 many cases this has been done without 
benefit of thorough manpower studies to determine those 
areas in which efforts should be concentrated. 

Although programs to train ancillary personnel arc 
Worthwhile, they leave untouched a principal problem the 
regionwide shortage of medical doctors. Unfortunately, 
direct attempts to recruit physicians have been weak and 
unsuccessful. Other efforts have shown greater promise. For 
example, two projects one with Vanderbuilt Medical 
School and the other with the Student American Medical 
AsstKiation were directed at involving medical students 
in the health problems of the Region in the hopes that the 
students would practice there after graduation. While these 
programs have been well received, it is as yet too early to 
determine what the results will be. 

In the area of health services, many demonstration areas 
have used 202 funds to expand the programs of public 
health agencies. New clinics have been added and existing 
ones expanded. Programs m maternal child care, family 
planning and nutrition are being offered. 

Screening programs have been undertaken to detect 
disease and refer those detected as ill for treatment. For 
example, in the nine county West Virginia demonstration 
area, an immunization program has screened, and when 
necessary, vaccinated 1 10,868 children against such diseases 
as smallpox, mumps, rubella, tetanus and diphtheria. In 
addition, 50,000 doses of rubella vaccine will soon be 
administered to children aged one to 1 2 in an attempt 
to guard against the rubella epidemic medical authorities 
predict for some time between 1970 and 1973. 

Many demonstration districts have placed emphasis on 
home health care. Seven of the nine 202 areas have 
programs to support domiciliary nursing at a total cost to 
the Commission of approximately $1.7 million. These 
programs appear to have been a good investment of 202 
money. Home nursing programs are indispensable because 
oi poverty, isolation and the inability of patients to travel 
to meJical facilities. The projects also are well supported by 
community leaders and very popular with physicians. 
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These examples cover only a few of the rnan> projects 
aimed at providing direct preventive and curative services. 
(The Appendix contains a table of all ol the projects 
in one 202 area). Although such programs may have been 
uiideremphasized in coiiiparis()n with cH)nstruction of lacih- 
ties, particularly in view of the Health Advisoiy Com- 
mittee's emphasis on delivery of health services, innovatum 
IS taking place. While the Commission health staff has not 
had time to be closely involved in this process or U) 
disseminate the results of such experimentation, the C()m- 
mission IS taking steps to insure that this is done in the 
future. 

Conclusion 

As a result of the deveK)pment of Commission policy, 
and resulting amendments to the Act, the 202 program has 
evolved from a heavily construction-oriented program to 
one providing substantial flexibility f()r innovation in the 
delivery ()f health services. Alth()ugh pressures to obligate 
funds quickly, as well as local inertia, led to an initial 
tinancial emphasis on constructum, innovative approaches 
tt) the solution of health pr()blems are being tried througli- 
t)ut the Region As a result of 202 operations, the range of 
available health care in 202 areas has been substantially 
increased. 

The extent tt) which full advantage has been taken of the 
flexibility offered by the 202 program varies widely among 
districts, however. Because of the Commission's early 
commitment that "the development and operation of any 
community health service under Section 202 shall preserve 
and encourage all existing programs and arrangements 
involving the relationship between the physician and the 
patient," made in response to local concerns about the 
program, innovation has been highly dependent upon local 
initiative which has been slow in coming in some cases. 

If there is one major criticism of the Commission's role 
in the 202 program, it is that it has not been active 
enough in encouraging such initiatives by the demonstra- 
tion districts and in evaluating and disseminating the results 
of local experiments among the other districts and through- 
out the Region as a whole. While the Commission has 
recognized the need for such evaluation and dissemination. 
It should take the steps necessary to become more actively 
involved in the process of innovation itself. 

To do this will require more direct and active involve- 
ment of the Commission health staff in the development of 
plans and programs in the local districts. An important goal 
of such increased involvement should be the reduction of 
the gap which ail too often is found between planning and 
the selection of projects. 

Since a systematic technical evaluation of the 202 
program has not yet been undertaken, it is impossible to 
assess on any consistent basis the extent to which the 
delivery of health services has been improved in the 
demonstration health areas. However, the institutionally- 
oriented interim health evaluation that was conducted in 



1970 suggested that it is possible for the quality of health 
care to be enhanced und.;r the leadership of broadly 
representative local gruup:>. Now that many of the projects 
funded by the Commission have had time to mature, the 
Commission should take immediate steps to assess on a 
more comprehensive and objective basis the effectiveness 
and efficiency with which this is being accomplished in the 
various demonstration areas. 

The Highway Program 

The first priority area for investment recommended by 
the President's Appalachian Regional Commission was the 
improvement of access both to and withm the Region. The 
report of the Commission stated the case emphatically 

Developmental activity in Appalachia cannot proceed until 
the regional isolation has been overcome. 

• • • 

The remoteness and isolation of this region, lymg directly 
adjacent to the greatest concentrations of people and 
wealth in the cimntry is the very basis of the Appalachian 
lag. Its penetraticm by an adequate transportatum network 
is the first requisite oj its full participation in industrial 
America 

The reasoning behind this emphasis on access was the 
conviction that the lack of adequate transportation routes 
in and through the Region has been a major factor in 
discouraging the location of transport-dependent industry 
in Appalachia. and has also meant that major flows of 
commerce between the major centers on the periphery of 
the Region have tended to bypass the central, most 
depressed, portion of Appalachia 

The basic cause of this inadequacy of the existing 
highways has been the extreme ruggedness of terrain 
associated with the Appalachian Mountain chain. Thus, 
although most Appalachian states have had per capita 
lughway expenditures close to the national average, the 
high cost of building roads in the rugged areas - up to two 
or three times the nationwide average has meant that 
compromises have had to be made in quality and/or 
quantity. The resulting winding, usually two-lane road 
system is characterii^ed by low average travel speed and 
extreme circuitousness. 

Although the Interstate Highway System has produced 
some improvement in the situation, it still bypasses a 
substantial portion of the dense, rural population. The 
highway subteam of PARC estimated that the portion of 
the interstate system to be built in Appalachia would leave 
some 21 percent of the populatK)n unserved (i.e.. more 
than 25 miles from any interstate corridor). A substantial 
part of this population is in the part of the Region 
designated by the Commission as Central Appalachia. the 
isolated and depressed heart of the coal mining region. 

To deal with this obstacle to development. PARC 
recommended the construction of a development highway 
system which would include some 2.150 miles of higli 



speed intercity higliways and some 500 miles of local access 
roads. The estmiated cost was S 1 2 billion 

In recommending the construction ol such a system. 
PARC clearly ruled out the option ol simpK allowing 
existing migration trends to depopulate the most depressed 
sections of the Region, such as Central Appalachia Instead 
It was decided to promote the economic development of all 
major subregions of Appalach la until they become self- 
sustaining While migration from the most isolated areas 
was expected to continue, it was hoped that this tlow 
would be redirected to "growth areas" within each major 
subregion. and that the higliway system could stimulate 
development in these selected areas. The Appalachian 
Development Highway System was seen not as a sufficient 
cause, but rather as a necessary precondition, for such 
development. 

The Act 

The PARC report s proposal was the basis for Section 
20! of the 1965 Act which authorized the construction of 
a development highway system including up to 2.350 miles 
of highway and up to 1 .000 miles of local access roads with 
the purpose of opening up "an area or areas with a 
developmental potential where commerce and communica- 
tion have bet^r. inhibited by lack of access ..." Congress 
authorized .^40 million for this program. 

Subsequent amendments m !%7 and 1%^ increased the 
authorization to St. 1 65 billion and raised the mileage 
limitations on the highways and access road.s to 2.700 miles 
and 1.600 miles, respectively. The 197! amendments, 
under consideration at this writing, extend the peruxl of 
authorization through FY 1978 and the amount to S 2 090 
billion to allow the completion of the system in spite of 
delays and inflation 

Evolution of Commission Policy 

Resolutions 10, II and 12 of May 1965 established 
early Commission policy on the highway program. In 
particular, the resolutions (I) established that an average 
travel speed of approximately 50 miles per hour between 
major termini of the system, commensurate with terrain, 
would be the prime objective, (2) provided that the system 
be designed, to the extent practicable, to standards ade- 
quate for 1990 traffice: (3) established the federal share in 
highway project costs at 70 percent, and (4) declared that 
"the Appalachian regions of Alabama and South Carolina 
have relatively less need for major highways because of 
their interstate highway networks and are. therefore, not 
being allocated development mileage . . . and (5) allo- 
cated $35 million to the local access road program from the 
$840 million highway authorization. 

Since it was recognized very early in the program that 
the $805 million authorization would be insufficient to 
cover the cost of constructing the entire system. Resolution 
10 provided that although the desired system should be 
adequate for 1990 traffic, construction should be deferred 
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an those sections not reqmnng improvement for 1975 
estiniJled traffic Soon thorcattcr the Coimiiission res()Ived 
(August 1 966) that the federal funding ratio remain at 70 
percent lor preliminary engineering, right-of-way and iwo- 
lane construction but be readjusted U) SO percent t\)r all 
lour-lane ct)nstructn)n approved alter July 1966. unless 
four lanes will n()t exceed the tost o{ twt) lanes 

The third step taken in dealing with the cost problem 
was to recommend (July 1965) that the states, in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau ut Public Roads, devekip a uniform 
rating o( the adequacy o( existing higliways within the 
proposed corrid()rs This wt)uld then alk)w the Commission 
tt) establish ct)nstruction prKirities and thereby undertake a 
program of staged const ructnin. The ratings were con- 
ducted by the individual states a were ctimpleted by 
Niwember 1965 

Resolution 97. dated August 1966. established Commis- 
sion policy with regard to constructuin pruirity. Subject to 
Congressional appropriation, funds for the highways would 
be allocated to individual states in the tollowing tirder (I) 
projects approved tor const ructitni by the Ct)mmission and 
the Secretary ()f Commerce on or bettire July 1, 1966, and 
(2) constructU)n projects approved by the Ct)mmission and 
the Secretary of Commerce after July 1, 1960 in the order 
t)f priority established in each state on the basis of the 
adequacy rating, beginning with the projects having the 
lowest adequacy rating. The resolution also allowed the 
slates to adjust construction priorities if it was felt that 
such adjustments would improve rtmte cH)ntinuity ()r 
enhance development opportunities. 

Evolution of Strategy 

To stimulate commerce flows through the Region and 
make the major linkages comjKtitively attractive to through 
traffic, they would have to be high speed higliways of the 
interstate variety Hence, the decision to build for an 
average design speed of 50 mph. Although early documents 
mention improvements in commutation and access to 
services as benefits of the higliway system, the emphasis at 
that time was primarily on improving high speed regional 
transportation. Thus, the 22 development highways 
approved by the Commission average \M) miles in length 
and are uniformly designed for an average travel speed of 
50 mph between major terminals: in other words, by far the 
majority are linear, high speed, long-distance connections as 
opposed to spurs, radial routes, circular beltways or 
secondary roads serving urban concentrations. 

Other than the improvements in local transportation 
which a regional highway network would provide, the only 
higliway funds earmarked explicitly for K)cal transportation 
have been those allocated to the b)cal Access Road 
Program. In all, the Commission has allocated only S80 
million of total authorizations to local access road con- 
struction as opposed to $I.0K5 billion for the development 
higliway system. 

Yet at the same tinu\ the Commission is not simply 
building additional interstate highways. For the Commis- 
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sion to have built all its higliways to interstate standards 
would have meant curtailing the system mileage, assuming 
the same level of funding Although the higliway prt)grain is 
a regn)nai transportation network, it is purptisely being 
built to lower design standards than the interstate system in 
()rder to allow cH)nstructU)n of a more extensive s>siein 
with an expanded range of inlluence. This ptilicy is 
consistent with the evtilutuin of the (\)rnmissunrs under- 
standing ot the potential role of the higliway system. Wliile 
at first primary emphasis was given only lo the direct 
ectimimic development impacts o\ the system (via iinprtwed 
linkages between majtir Appalachian centers and national 
markets, and diversion ()t Utiws ()t cHimmerce \nw the 
Region), the highway netwtirk is n()w seen alst) as the 
transportation framewtirk tor regnnial health and educatuni 
ctiniplexes. as a means \\n imprtwing local access to other 
public and cH)inmercial services, and as an aid in improving 
the cHHiimuting ability of the rural population 

The same stirt ()f broadened rok js seen l\)r the K)cal 
access roads A ComniissKin staff evalualKin in 1968 stated 
that 

During the early years of the program local an ess roads 
were used primarily to provide short spur-like access mto 
mdustrial. commercial and recreation areas. While this use 
IS still important in specific instances, it appears that the 
most urgent need is for 'feeder roads' to the Interstate or 
Appalachian highways from rural areas m order to facilitate 
commutation to school or work. 

In view of this changing perceptuin tif the highway 
system, the Commission's decision not H) build to interstate 
standards but m still maintain a 50 mph design ipeed 
appears to have been a ch mprtimise between regional and 
local transportation consideratuins While the highways will 
be g(H)d enough to be economically ctimpetitive as shipping 
cH)rridors, the system will be extensive enough in terms of 
mileage to have a significrmt effect on local transportation 
throughout the Regum. 

Program Implementation 

In the first year following the passage of the Act. the 
C()nimission implemented the higliway programs as quickly 
as possible. There were three basic reasons ftir this pruirity: 

(1) For various technical and legal reasons, a timely 
completion of the system would require an extensive lead 
time, any delay in construction of the higliways would 
pt)Stpone the full impact of other Commission progranis. in 
such areas as health and education, which would be highly 
dependent on accessibility, 

(2) In order to sustain the momentum of support for 
the program both in Washington and in the states, the 
Commission needed to couple long-range planning activities 
with some immediate and visible expenditures. 

(3) Inflation of construction costs would make any 
delay very expensive. 



GiVLMi these Lonsiderations, the (^)nln1l^»^U)^ estjblislied 
a p()liLy eiiLDUragiiig some ininiediate e\peiidilurei> in 
AppahiLhia (including Hi n1llc^» n\ "quick-siart" highway 
projCLls) and also ti)i)k steps to expedite niipiementation of 
the entire highway program 

Ti) avoid administrative complications in the 201 
program, the (\)mmission has followed the same procedure 
ot segmented approval used on other lederal-aid highways 
except that, m general, unist ruction must he on those 
segments determined to be most deficient under the 
adequacy rating system As a result, available finiding has 
been allotated to inLlude \^) ol the 22 corridt)rs approved 
tor the highway system in such a manner that most of them 
will be left in a highly segmented status until the late 
1970s 

The Commission has been critici/cd for following this 
procedure rather than assigning priorities to the various 
development corridors on the basis of potential regional 
impact and then concentrating funds on the completion of 
the corridors having higli priority. While the effects of the 
resulting fragmentation will be discussed later, it should be 
noted here that this alternative was considered and rejected 
tor several specific reasons 

(1) The states varied substantially in their ability to 
raise matching funds immediately For example, while 
Virginia was ready to commit 90 percent of its total 
allocation at once. West Virginia did not get voter approval 
tor S350 million in bonds to match the Appalachian 
highway funds until November of 1%8, furthermore, 
because some segments were already in the planning stage, 
they could be started much more quickly than others. 
Given the rate of inflation in the construction industry and 
the desire to begin as quickly as possible, it simply did not 
appear to be a realistic approach to hold up construction on 
those corridors or segments of corridors which could be 
initiated immediately in order to concentrate on other 
corridors which might have had a higher priority. As a 
result, allocation of early highway appropriations among 
the states was based primarily on the ability of individual 
states to absorb new highway construction funds, with the 
restriction that no state could exceed its allocation of total 
highway authorization. 

(2) The adequacy rating system itself was intended to 
maximi/e benefits of the highway system by assuring that 
within the limited federal funds available, as much of the 
development highway system as possible could be con- 
structed to the highest overall adequacy. The highest 
priority for construction funds was assigned to the least 
adequate sections of existing highway or to entirely new 
alignments within each state; it was felt that this procedure 
would most likely ininimi/e the problems of a fragmented 
system should insufficient funds be available to construct 
the entire system. 

(3) The Appalachian Act specifically provides that the 
governor of the state must recommend to the Commission 
specific projects to be undertaken within his state. The 



Commission mu> not conipe' an> state lo acicpt a piojcct 
or pr()grjm without its Lonsent 

Program Impacts 

As of December 31. M^q 5 nule^ ol Appalachun 
highwa>s were iwompleted. representing id 9 percent ot the 
2532 7 miles requiring cinistruclion ConstUKtion was 
underway on 399 7 miles (15S percent), engineciing and 
right-ot-way ULquisition was in progress on I131.S nnlcs 
(44 7 percent), and location studies were uiiderwav on 
488.9 miles (19 3 percent) There were <S3 S miles (3 3 
percent) on which no work had been undertaken, and 
421.6 miles ot adequate highway segments requiring u> 
iniprtwement with Appalachian tunds 

111 the local access road program, 578 miles IkuI been 
approved tor construction by the Commission Ot ihis 
total, 186 miles (32 2 percent) had been completed and 
182 miles (31 5 percent) were under Lonstruction Some 
work had been undertaken on all but 5 1 miles (8 S percent) 
of the remaining mileage The status <A the system as ot 
December 31, 1970 is shown in Figure 8 

As noted earlier, the level of authorizations tor the 
highway system has increased from S840 miHu)n (in the 
1965 Act) to S2.090 billion (in the 1971 amendments) to 
keep up with increasing cost estimates for the completion 
it the system (which have risen trom $805 milluHi to 
S2 055 billion) 

About S300 million of the increased estimate of cost can 
be attributed to the addition of corrid()rs in New York and 
Pennsylvania, Most of the remaining increases are the result 
of four factors: intlation (about 7 percent per year), S500 
million, new federal higliway safety standards, SI 50 
million, refinements of original engineering estimates, SlOO 
million, and new federal relocation assistance requirements, 
at least $25 million. These increases are summarized in 
Figure 9. 

Benefits of the Highway Program 

The basic justificatU)n Wn the Appalachian highways was 
that for an underdeveloped area like Appalachia, po- 
tentially the greatest benefit from an improved highway 
system would be its role in the economic growth and 
development of the Region, i.e , benefit above and beyond 
direct road user benefits accruing to any type of highway 
program. However, since only about 17 percent of the new 
mileage is now open to traffic, and since even this mileage 
has been completed only for a short time, it is simply too 
early to attempt to determine the overall regional impact of 
the highway system. Nonetheless, several studies have been 
conducted which assess the effect of the system on the 
intermediate goal of improved access and which give some 
indicaUon of the effect of a new higliway corridor on a 
number of communities in the Region 

Access Changes 

The higliway system has two broad ''access'' goals, one 
regional and one local. The regional goal was to *\)pen up" 
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FIGURE 8 



APPALACHIAN DEVELOPMENT 
HIGHWAY SYSTEM 

STATUS OF IMPROVEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1970 
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FIGURE 9 

GRAPHIC SUMMARY OF COST INCREASES 
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the Region by improving (he linkages hetweet) cUies and 
(owMb in Appalachia and maior centers ot economic activity 
in (he rest ot (lie county, and by diverting existing flows ot 
(rattle be(ween these ex(ernal ceiUers (lirough Appalachia 
radier (ban around i(, Appalachian Research Repor( No. 
13. Highway Transpor(a(ion and Appalachian Develop- 
ment, demonstrated tbe effect of tbe system on regional 
access by calculating the decrease in travel time between 12 
Appalachian development centers and various major trading 
centers in and outside ot the Region that will result tVom 
the completion of the system The results, shown in Table 
13 indicate that the greatest impact will be felt by those 
ci(ie.s (such as Pikeville, Middlesboro, Parkersburg and (he 
Tn-Cuies) (ha( are loca(ed in (he mos( isola(ed and 
mouiUainous par( ot (he Region in and around CeiUra! 
Appalachia 

1( should be no(ed (ha( (he fragmented approach to the 
construcdon of (he sys(eni. adop(ed by (he Commission for 
rca.soiis discussed earlier, will delay (he full reali/.a(ion of 
these regional access effects until the completion of the 
entire system because of (he lack of emphasis placed on 
(hrough-rou(e condnuUy. Ins(ead, iiios( of (he early impact 
will be on (he improvenien( of local access. 

The local access goal o( (he sys(em is (o expand (he 
conimudng fields ot centers in and around (he Region in 



order io make jobs and services iiu)re accessible to resideiUs 
of Appalachia. 

An internal staff study of the effects of the system 
(when completed) on coniinutatton patterns indicate that 
the impact will be relatively small tor the Region as a 
whole, but will be substantial in Central Appalachia This 
study measured the 1^)60 population witliui 45 minutes 
driving time of any regional, primary or secondary center 
ot more than 5.000 population as designated in the \^>b7 
Commission sumniary. State and Regional Development 
Plans, first excluding and then including the effects of the 
entire system The population so measured wa.s defined as 
being within the "commuting field" of the centers involved. 

This procedure showed that in the 10-state area which 
will directly benefit from the system (the region excluding 
Alabama, Mississippi and South Carolina, which will 
receive no highway mileage), some \ }) million people (or 
12 6 percent of the population of the area) were outside of 
any commuting field as defined above prior to the 
construction of the system Completion ol the system 
would reduce that number by about 300,000, or roughly 
17 percent. About 1.^6,000 (or slightly over 40 percent) of 
this 300,000 are located in Central Appalachia, that part of 
the Region which also enjoyed the greatest increase in 
accessibility as measured above by reduction in travel time 
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TABLE 13 

MEASURING ACCESS-TO-MARKET CHANGES 



nBiiK 


Appalachian 
Centers 


Major Trading 
to Centers 


Percent Reduction in 
Vehicle Travel Time 


1 


Pikeville 


Charleston, West Virginia 


48.1 


2 


Middlesboro 


Charleston 


46,0 


3 


Parkersburg 


Washington 


35,9 


4 


Tri-Cilies 


Cincinnati 


34.8 


5 


Pikeville 


Columbus 


30.7 


6 


Elkins 


Washington 


33.9 


7 


Elmira 


Pittsburgh 


33.5 


8 


Parkersorrg 


Cincinnati 


33.5 


9 


Middlesboro 


Knoxville 


26.8 


10 


Witliamsport 


Pittsburgh 


26 7 


11 


Somerset 


Nashville 


25.9 


12 


Charleston 


Washington 


24.4 


13 


Portsmouth 


Charleston, West Virginia 


24.4 


14 


Tri-Cilies 


Atlanta 


23.8 


15 


Parkersburg 


Indianapolis 


23 7 


16 


Portsmouth 


Cincinnati 


22.6 


17 


Elkins 


Charleston 


22 4 


18 


Cumberland 


Pittsburgh 


20.8 


19 


Pikeville 


Louisville 


20.5 


20 


Pikeville 


Cmcinnati 


20.0 



to major trading centers In ihij* area, the population 
oulsiae of any commuting Held was reduced by nearly 30 
percent, compared to about 13 percent tor the rest of the 
lO-state area bemg considered and 17 percent tor that area 
as a whole 

One drawback ot this analysis is that it considered only 
the jestion ot whether any particular resident was brought 
into commuting range of at ieast one development center 
by the highway system, it did net atte..ipt to determine the 
extent to which &: system would expand the labor pool 
and, equally as important, the m:'rket for services of any 
particular center This latter effect will be particularly 
impoitant in the more isolated and mountainous parts of 
the Region especially Central App:<lachia which tor 
historical and geographical reasons have a high rural 
population density but a low level of urbanization. 

As a result of this diffusion of population, compounded 
hy pooi lran!>portation, tew towns and cities in Central 
Appalachia serve a large enough market area to be able to 
provide public and private services efficiently and 
economically It is hoped that bv linking small towns to 
their dense sui rounding rural populations, as well as to 
iicghboring towns, the Appalachian highways will be able 
to create effective population concentrations which are 
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laree enough to allow substantial econoniies ot scale in the 
dciiveiy ot services 

The previously cited studies ot irdvel nine leduciion and 
expansion of commuting tields both indicated that the 
most significant improvements in Irdnsporlalion will be in 
Central Appalachia, which sutlers most aculcK from the 
problem of ditfuse population just meniioiied A good 
example of the potential improvement resulting trom the 
system is the case of Pikeville, Preslonshurg and Painlsville, 
Ky . which will be linked by Appalachian Corridor B When 
this corridor is completed, Pikeville and Painlsville, at 
opposite ends of three-cily chain, will he lilile mote than 
30 minutes apart, compared to the previous travel lime of 
over one hour. This subs I an Hal reduction in the effective 
distance should allow these three cities, having a total 
population of about 12,000, to serve as a servRC complex 
for a surrounding population of nearly 2.'>0,000 

Anticipation of the completion ol Corridor B has 
already had a psychological impact on the three towns, 
making ihe.u more willing to plan jointly rather than 
ompelilively tor the overall development ot their region 
For example, consider the mayor of Preslonshurg's explana- 
tion of what look place when a large company was looking 
tor a site in the area "When that industrial prospect came 
to find his 40,000 square feet tor a factory, all thr»^e 
mayors sal down together to see which city could best meet 
his needs Who would ever have thought that would happen 
with Painlsville, Pikeville and Preslonburg'^" While the 
development highway was not the only reason tor this 
cooperation, its existence clearly reduced need tor Lonipeli- 
tion by insuring that the residents of each o*' the three 
towns would be within commuting range of the plant, 
wherever it located 

Development Impact 

Because of the small percentage of the system which has 
been completed and the short period of lime in which it has 
been open, no effort has yet been made to pertrmi any 
statistical analysis of the impact of the system on the 
Region's economy. However, a recent study ol the impact 
of the interstate system lends some support to the basic 
assumption underlying the Appalachian highway, i e., that 
improved transportation is at least a necessary condition for 
development. 

This study selected lOo matched city pairs, with one 
city (the *'freeway'' city) of each pair within eight miles of 
an interstate exit and the other (tti: *non-freeway" city) 
more ihan 15 miles away. Statistical analysis of growth in 
per capita manutacturing employment in these cities 
demonstrated that there was no statistically significant 
difference in the growth rales between freeway and 
non freeway cities. In the Southeast, Eastern Midwest, and 
Pacific Northwest, regions with dense population anJ 
uneven terrain typical of all Appalachia, the freeway cities 
grew taster than the non-freeway cities by a margin ui 43 
jobs per thousand population to 23 per thousand This 
difference was statistically significant at the .04 level. 



The report suinniarj/ed ihc resuUs as follows "These 
findings indicale lhal inlercily treeways bolster manu- 
fatlunng groNvlh in regions where travel on regular high- 
ways IS especially impeded by heavy iraftic, frequent 
towns, and numerous hills and carves that is, in regions 
with dense population and topographic irregularities/' 
Since this description fits much of Appalachia reasonably 
well, and since Appalachia is entirely contained within the 
area tor which these results were deternimc^. this study is, 
at the very least, consistent with project lo,., ( ^ substantial 
positive impact by the Appalachian highway on the 
economic development of the Region. 

While no similar analysis is available for Appalachia per 
se, some tentative support is offered by a study that was 
done ol the geographical relationship to a new highway 
corridor (of the Appalachian interstate system) of 912 new 
firms of 50 or more employees, representing a total new 
employment of 150,272, which located in the Region troni 
1965 through 1968. The results ot this analysis, displayed 
in detail m Figure 10, showed that more than 60 percent of 



the plants were within 20 minutes travel time ot a new 
highway and nearl> 50 percent were wiihin 10 minutes 

Since in Appalachia much of the populatu>n and most ot 
the state designated gnmth areas tend to be located along 
the existing transportation routes wIikIi were lollowed b> 
much of the Appalachian system, this coirelatuMi between 
private investments and the new higliway system is not 
necessarily the result of direct causation Nonetheless, the 
correspondence does indicate at least that the highway 
program is well located to serve regional industrial growtli 

A separate staff study ot the geographic relationship o\ 
Commission projects to high quality higliways (Appalachian 
and interstate routes, and multilaiie highways ci>n!iected to 
them) showed a similar concentration This analysis indi- 
cated that in the 12 states of the Region having substantial 
high quality mileage (all states except Mississippi, which 
was excluded from the study to eliminate the distortion 
resulting trom the lack of higli quality higliways in the 
Appalachian portion), nearly 72 percent of Appalachian 
investment funds and 69 percent of projects by number 
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GRAPHIC RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NEW INDUSTRY LOCATION IN APPALACHIA, 
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were located within five miles of such a highway, while 
only 4 percent (by amount) and 3 6 percent (by number) 
were h)cated more than 30 miles distant hven if Mississippi 
IS mcluded. the concentration withm five miles falls only to 
69 percent by amount and to 65 percent by number This 
concentration suggests that the higliway system is in fact 
becoming a framework for regional deveh)pment. 

The importance of the highway system in the develop- 
ment process is given additional support by the field 
interviews performed t()r Appalachian Research Report No. 
13 and for hvaluation Report No, 1 In both cases 
interviewees frequently stressed the importance of better 
access to the growth and development of their area. Based 
on studies of seven growth areas, hvaluation Report No. 1 
concluded that one of the two principal factors determining 
the success of these areas in achieving their economic and 
service potentials was multidirectional highway access 
within their service area and connecting the center to 
centers of greater econonu'* activity, 

Conciusions 

The Appalachian Development Highway System repre- 
sents the largest single program investment i)( the Coin- 
mission Because of the relative inaccessibility of much of 
Appalachia at the time of the passage of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act in 1965. the construction of 
such a highway system was seen as a necessary, but not 
sufficient condition for economic development A con- 
servative analysis of the available studies relating to the 
impact ef the highway system suggests that no substantial 
evidence i )n:radicting the validity of this assumption has 
been produced 

These studies also indicate that the greatest effects, in 
terms of improved regional and local transportation, will be 
felt in Central Appalachia, an area served by nine of the 
development corridors and about 50 percent of the total 
system mileage initially authorized. 

The use of state priorities based on an adequacy rating 
system has produced an early emphasis on improvements in 
local accessibility to jobs and services as opposed to 
impr...ements in regional access to the rest of the country. 
This IS consistent with the evaluation in the Commission's 
understanding of the role of the highway system. While it 
was originally seen primarily as a means of opening up 
Appalachia to trade and commerce which had previously 
bypassed the Region, it is now seen in a broader context as 
a framework or super-structure on which both jobs and 
services to be generated by the regional deveh)pnient 
program can be located so that they are as accessible to as 
many people in the Region as possible. 

Supplemental Funds 

Section 214 of the Act contains one of the most 
innovative concepts included in the legislation. It permits 
the Commission to supplement local funds in the financing 
of grant-in-aid projects with specially appropriated federal 
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funds so that the local contribution can be reduced to as 
low as 20 percent of the project's cost 

The basic justification for this provisK)n that was 
provided to the C()ngress in 1%4 and 1965 and later, was 
that the relatively impoverished communities of the Region 
were unable to participate fully in existing grant-in-aid 
programs because of their inability io contribute the 
standard matching share. Thercf\)re. it wa:> argued, special 
funds were required U) supplement local tunds and make 
Appalachian C()mmunities competitive f()r grant programs 
for constructK)n and original equipment Progressively, the 
range of programs that can be supplemented with 214 
funds has been broadened but the basic justificatU)n has 
remained the same. 

The acceptance of this argument by Congress carried 
with It a tacit admission. In many, if not nu)St. grant-in-aid 
formulae. Congress has attempted to relate the availability 
of federal assistance to some measure ol need However, 
typically this has been on a statewide basis and there was 
no way to lighten the burden on any particularly im- 
poverished community Consequently, adoption of Section 
214 meant that Congress was recogni/ing an inadequacy in 
existing grant-in-aid formulae, though the logic underlying 
this admission has not yet led to a thorough reconsideration 
of this aspect of the grant-in-aid system 

There is another major innovative feature of Section 
214. Congress did not identify specifically which grant-in- 
aid programs were to be supplemented Rather it identified 
a broad list of programs eligible for supplementation and 
permitted latitude in deciding the amount by which the 
local contribution was to be reduced in each case. Thus. 
Section 214 in effect gave the Commission an opportunity 
to experiment with a block grant approach 

With lew exceptions, the Commission has left to the 
states the decision concerning which programs would be 
ehgible for supplementation, with the restrictions that 
individual projects must be justified in the annual state 
development plan and that in general they must be related 
to the social and economic development of the Region 
This latter requirement has led to two specific restrictions 
on the use of Section 214 funds. Because of the great 
demand for funds to alleviate the shortage of nursing home 
facilities, the Commission decided very early that, to avoid 
dissipating scarce resources on projects that were worth- 
while but generally unrelated to the development of the 
Region, supplemental grants for nursing home facilities 
"will be considered only if it is demonstrated that the 
nursing home is related to the economic development of an 
area either because it is a part of. or has a close association 
with an existing or planned regional demonstration health 
center under Section 202 of the Act or because it will 
provide care for long-term patients of an existing hospital 
facility as an extension oi expansion of, or in close 
association with that hospital's medical services," 

For similar reasons, the Commission recently concluded 
that, in general, supplemental grants for law enforcement 
assistance projects should not be considered because of 
their low relevance to social and economic development. 



An examination of the projects supplemented by the 
Commission under Section 214 through December 31, 
1970 shows that the states have in fact concentrated almost 
all of the available funds in five program areas which are 
directly related to the Commission's social and economic 
development goals vocational education, other education 
(including elementary and secondary education, higher 
education and public (educational) television, health facili- 
ties, airports, and water and sewer systems (For detailed 
summary see Table 13.) Slightly over 80 percent of the 
total was spent on human resource development, an indica- 
tion of growing Commission emphasis on this aspect of the 
development process. 

Table 1 4 also shows that the various states differ 
substantially in the range of federal programs to which 214 
funds were applied. For example, Kentucky has spent the 
bulk of Its 214 funds on vocational education, the 
non-highway program area to which it has given highest 
priority. Maryland, on the other hand, has concentrated on 
hospital construction, while Georgia and New York have 
emphasized sewage treatment facilities. 

Two conclusions can be drawn from these data the 
Appalachian states appear to place a greater value on 
human resource programs than that retlected in either the 
PARC report or the non-discretionary programs of the 
existing legislation, and more specifically, the states place a 
higher value for an additional dollar in human resources 
than in other areas. The extent to which this preference has 
been retlected in budget requests and subsequent appropria- 
tions will be discussed in the conclusion of this .:hapter. 

Cortciusion 

The preceding summaries have discussed the Com- 
mission's individual functional programs. At this point it is 
worth looking at Appalachian project activity in the 
aggregate, drawing on both this chapter and Chapters 11 and 
111. 

While It is not yet possible to measure any substantial 
impact of Commission expenditures in the Region, we can 
at least examine whether the investments have been 
consistent with its policy mandates and underlying assump- 
tions concerning the development process. 

The basic mission of the Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion, as specified in the Act, is to assist the Region in 
attacking its common problems and to promote its 
economic development on a comprehensive, coordinated 
regional basis. An examination of the Commission's 
activities during its first six years shows that it has indeed 
followed Its mandate to take a comprehensive approach to 
the Region's problems. 

Comprehensiveness 

An overview of the Commission's functional programs 
and of the evolution of its policies in these areas during this 
period clearly demonstrates that the Commission has been 
constantly moving towards a broader understanding of the 



development process and has added new programs and 
modified old ones where necessary to implement this 
understanding. An examination of the Commission's budget 
requests and of subsequent appropriations shows a con- 
sistent preference on the part of both the Commission and 
the Congress for investments in human resources, such as 
education and health, as opposed to physical resource 
programs such as mine area restoration and construction of 
sewage treatment facilities. 

This preference was apparent even in the translation of 
the recommendations of the PARC report into the 
operating Commission program Although PARC recom- 
mended only $41 million lor human resources as compared 
to S77 7 million for non-highway physical resources (a ratio 
of almost two to one), the total appropriations for those 
categories for the first two years of the Commission's 
existence were $39 5 million and $43 7 million, re- 
spectively (or nearly one to one). 

By the end of FY 1971, the emphasis had shifted even 
more sharply, total cumulative appropriations for the two 
areas were now $21 1 9 million versus $65.5 million, or a 
ratio of over three to one in favor of human res()urces. The 
contrast is even more marked if one considers that through 
FY 1970, some 80 percent of the $171 million utilized 
under Section 214 was used for human resource develop- 
ment programs. 

Why did such a shift occur*^ The best explanation seems 
to be that the Commission became more aware of the 
general uncertainty of the causes of economic development 
in any particular place at the same time that it was 
developing a broader understanding of the role of human 
resources in the development process in general. The 
Commission recognized fairly early that neither Appalachia 
as a geographic region nor its people wouid be able to 
participate fully in the economic growth of the rest of the 
nation if substantial investments were not made to remedy 
the obvious severe deHcits in health and education, as the 
PARC report had concluded. 

As a result, the Commission implicitly accepted as one 
of Its goals the provision of the health and education 
needed by the people of Appalachia to be able to compete 
for opportunities wherever they might choose to live, an 
objective which recognized that out-migration from many 
areas would probably continue until the long-term goal of 
providing adequate jobs for Appalachians in the Region had 
been achieved. By investing heavily in a very mobile form 
of resources - people ~ the Commission was able to mini- 
mize the chance that its investments would be wasted. 
While no one could be sure that any particular set of public 
facility investments could contribute to the development of 
a self-sustaining economy in the more lagging portions of 
the Region, it was clear that better health and education for 
the people of those areas was a necessary precondition for 
such development if it was to occur, and, if not, could be 
carried by the individual wherever ooportunities for em- 
ployment were available. 

Within each of the two broad areas of physical and 
human resources, there has also been an evolution of policy 
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Ill il)e dircLiiDii ot j nu)rc comprehensive approach to 
regiDiul dcvcli)piiicni. hor example, ilie Ci)mniissii)n. wiili 
the advice ot the Ikallh Advisory Commiliec. ehanged the 
emphasis ot the 202 Demonstration Healtli Program from 
construction ot demonstration health centers to tlie de- 
hvery ot comprehensive liealtli services with tlic active 
participation ot locai communities in planning ti) meet tlieir 
own needs. 

In the physical resources area, the Commission has 
grouped the Land Stabili/.ation (203). Tnnber Development 
(204), Mine Area Restoration (205). and Water Resources 
(200) programs together under one environmental statY. 
and has proposed that all projects under any of tiiese 
sections be required to be consistent with a comprehensive 
environmental tomponent of tlie state plan. Finally, the 
Commission has been willing to drop programs (by request- 
ing no turther tunctioning) whose usefulness was seen to 
liave ended, such as Section 212 (dropped in 1969) and 
Section 203 (dropped in FY 1972). 

In summary, the Conimission lias proved willing to 
modity, expand or eliminate its programs and policies 
whenever necessary to better implement its broad cliarter 
to encourage and assist the development ot tiie Appalachian 
Region on a compreliensive basis. Altiiough in some areas 
the policy has matured considerably taster than tlie 
practice, as is to be expected in a process involving so many 
people at all levels, the very fact that the policies 
themselves have clianged in keeping with an evolving 
understanding of the development process is in itself 
encouraging evidence ot the tiexihility of the Appalachian 
ptogram. 

Coordination 

The second broad mandate to the (\>mmission was that 
It undertake a coordinated effort for the development of 
Appalachia. This suggests two questions were the Com- 
mission's own programs coordinated among themselves in a 
manner that would insure maximum etfectiveness'. and 
were ( Dmmission programs coordinated with those of other 
agencies'^ 

The latter question will be discussed in some detail in 
Chapter V. However, one useful conclusion can be drawn 
The Commission has had most success in cooperating with 
other agencies (and greatest impact on their programs), in 
those cases (e.g., housing and education) in which staff 
members were free enough from day-to-day operational 
pressures to examine other federal programs and develop 
ways to work with them to improve their usefulness to the 
Region. 

In contrast, the Commission has made least cftort, and 
had least success, in precisely those areas in which it has 
had major program responsibilities (health and transporta- 
tion). This suggests a moderate expansion and reorganiza- 
tion of the Commission's present small staff to allow more 
time to be spent in this relatively low-cost and high-payoff 
activity. 



Tlie Commission's major vehicle tor achieving eoordin- 
ation among its i)wn projects has been the annual state 
development plan wliidi will be discussed in Ch.ipter V. 
However, tlie studies of the Commissioirs individual luiic- 
tional programs indicates tliat coordination among them at 
the Commission staff level has been si>mewhat hindeied b_\ 
the same operatii)nal pressures that limited coordination 
with other agencies. 

In order to cope with these pressures, the st.itt has 
tended to organ i/e along pri^gram lines. v\'ith relatively little 
systr'iiatic inter-tunctional communication and coordina- 
tion. While the amount of central project coordination that 
could take place to the states in this regard, this "retunc- 
tionali/ation'' at the Cimimission level has limited the 
extent to which the Commission can etfectively encourage 
the states to strive lor better coordination in the state 
plans. Steps, such as a comprehensive approach to environ- 
niental problems, are now being taken to promote better 
coordination within the Commission statf. 

Concentration 

Within the broad mandate to promote the development 
of the Region on a comprehensive and coordinated basis, 
the Commission was instructed by the Act to concentrate 
Its investments in those areas having significant potential 
for future growth. The discussion contained in Chapter III 
suggests two conclusions. 

First. It IS clear from an analysis of project activity that 
the states ha^c in fact been uhle to make the difticult 
decisions required to designate areas eligible for concen- 
trated investment and to use them as a basis for project 
location .Second, the studies of selected growth areas 
suggested that concentration of investment does in tact 
have a positive effect on the development process in two 
ways, (a) directly, through its impact on the attractiveness 
of an area as a site for private investment and (b) indirectly, 
through the positive psychological impact on local citizens 
and community leaders. 

The Highway System as a Framework for Development 

The requirements just discussed ~ comprehensiveness, 
coordination and geogr.mhic concentration were ex- 
plicitly incorporated in the Act and have generally been 
met by the Commission in its project activity. A final 
standard for comparing Commission projects against the 
expectations for them is not mentioned explicitly in the 
Act but rather is found in the underlying assumption that 
the highway system should serve as a framework for future 
Appalachian development. 

if this assumption is accepted, one can argue that the 
Commission should use the system as a framework for its 
own project investments. As noted in the section on the 
highway system this has been the case. Some 69 percent of 
all the Appalachian project funds that can be assigned a 
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specific locaiion have in faci been conceniraied wiiliin five 
miles of one of ihe high qualiiy highway mules in ihe 
Regum. 

This IS. of course, in pari a rcsuli of ihc lendency of 
designaied growih areas lo be localed ()n ihe higliway 
system In any case, ihis conceniraiion of ConimissU)n 
prtyecls and ihe similar clusiering of privale inveslnienls 
akmg the highway sysiem indicate ihai ihe system is 
becoming a framework for future development in 
Appalachia. 

In conclusion, the studies of G)mmissK)n investments 



and investment policies on which the preceding discussion 
was based suggest that the Commission has generally dune a 
good job in following out the basic mandates o( the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act. and the p()licy 
assumptions underlying it. The impact ()f these investments 
on the development of the Region remains to be assessed, 
however. While there are good reasons why this is not yei 
possible, provisions should n()w be made to insure that such 
long-term evaluation will be possible as Commission pro- 
grams mature to the point tliat their impact can be felt and 
measured. 
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The functional isolalion of programs ai all levels was also 
J major problem. Highway programs were nol related lo 
edutalion. edutalum had hllle operating relatUMiships to 
health, and so t\)rtli. PoUcy was largely set within a 
vertically organized set of tuiictuinally specialized organua- 
tions legislative suhc()niniittees. bureaucratic agencies 
and clinetele gioups There were tew general legislative or 
executive checks. Gt)vernors t\)und themselves witli few 
choices in budgeting funds to meet their view of state 
cove rn men t-wide priorities 

Tlie origins of the Commissu)n approach can be seen as a 
response not m\y to the general pri)blems i)f f !eral grant 
administration but also of the specific problems of earlier 
economic acts the Area Redevelopment Act (ARA). 
I%1, and the Accelerated Public Works Act(APW). 1962. 
were discussed m the first chapter. 

The basic problem was and is that there is not enougli 
money to go around The functional isolation and lack of a 
strategic or policy input at either the federal or state levels 
meant that an area's economic and conimunity develop- 
ment tended to consist of a number of projects that may or 
may not liave been related to each other. This plienomenon 
came to be known by tlie cliche "projectitis," shorthand 
ft)r a system in which no one was sure if the projects 
supported by all federal grant-in-aid agencies were the mt)st 
urgently needed, or if the community needed five things to 
overcome its problems, whether the other four would be 
prtwided with federal aid or by the community itself This 
happened even though federal grants frequently required 
areawide comprehensive plans. Indeed, many communities 
had to supply several different kinds of "comprehensive'' 
plans to different federal agencies which usually did not 
read each other's plans or make any effort see that they 
were consistent. 

The Appalachian governors were dissatisfied with the 
results of existing economic development pr()grams in their 
stales, especially since these programs were enacted in part 
as a response to the mountain problems so vividly brought 
D'lt during the I960 campaign. 

The Appalachian program, both in the legislative and 
administrative development, is an attempt to solve these 
prt)blems. 

tj To overcome the problem of the functional isolaf 
and the lack of a coordinated approach or coherent strategy 
within the regular federal aid efforts, the Commission is to 
provide a broad gauge link between the federal agencies, the 
states and the localities. It has been given much more 
flexibility in the use of its funds than is usually the case 
with federal grants-in-aid in that it is possible to redistribute 
appropriations withip the non-highway funds with only 
broad Congressional limitations. 

'J To overcome the defect of ioo narrow an approach to 
economic development, the Comniissu)n was given much 
broader programmatic concerns than had been the case 
with the previous economic development programs. It was 
not limited to pubhc works, but included health, education 
programs and other human service activities. 



' To combat the problem of insufficient scale of single 
town or county efforts that had haunted eci)ni)mic develop- 
ment activities, the program was to encourage nuilticourit> 
planning and development districts that could serve as the 
focus for the local actions of not only the Appalachian 
program, but also other federal and state community 
development elf\)rts. 

To overcome the pri)bleni of tractionali/aiion in 
program administratn)n. the Commissu)ii is to work all of 
these pri)grani features into an adnunistrative s>steni The 
staff, through the role i»f the federal cochairman. is to 
ct)ncentrate ini a program coi)rdination and brokerage 
effort within the federal government in Washington The 
Commission itself is the link with the states At the state 
level, the state A /palachian representative, as the g^wernor's 
designate. io tie together the state actions into .1 single 
coi)rdinatei j>i)gram. The local development district is the 
tie with the localities Its to\c is intended to eliminate the 
dual problems o( functional isi)lation (the education board 
doesn't talk to the mayi)r) and balkanization (the city 
council doesn't tell the county supervisors^ thai they are 
planning an area sewer system and vice versa) Both the 
states and the local development districts (LDl)s) are to 
focus on tying private development efforts into the system. 

J Finally, to meet the problem of lack of state-level 
policy involvement, the Commission is to be an experiment 
in federalism. The governors of the Appalachian states are 
given an equal voice v ith the federal government m 
formulating and executing program policies. 

This, then, is the Commission idea a single i:oor- 
dinated adnunistrative system linking public and private, 
federal, state, and local community development efforts. 

The above provides us with a set of standards by which 
to judge the actual operation of the Appalachian Regional 
Comnussion at the federal, state and local levels during its 
first five years of operation. Moderate success can be 
repoited but there, admittedly, is a great deal left to do. 
This IS not to say the program has fallen short. Government 
operations do not change overnight. Functional rigidities 
within government are a major obstacle that have thwarted 
many kinds of government changes. The obicctives set forth 
in the previous paragraphs nught be sunuiiu n/ed \or our 
evaluation in the form of several questu)ns to be asked 
about the program at each level of government. 

FEDERAL LEVEL: How well does the ConuiiLssion 
function in providing a strategy for coordination of federal 
programs in the Appalachian Region? This needs to be 
divided into those functions where the Commissu)n's own 
funds are involved and those where the federal government 
but not the Commission has made a programmatic input, 

STATE LEVEL: What role has ihe states played m 
coordinating activities at the state level? Have they been 
able to tie together fi)rmerly isolated functional programs? 
Have they been able to provide a focus and a strategy 
through state level planning? Have they served as a hnk 
between the localities and federal grant-in-aid agencies? 
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Multicounty or local development district level* How tar 
ddvanted i.s the LDD program'' Are the districts functioning 
well as a tie between the states and the local governments 
of the area*' Do they function as areawide planning 
agencies' As areawide economic deveh)pment units' Are 
they the only areawide coordination and planning unit or 
one ot several competing units ' 

These arc the basic questions the Commission's program 
evaluation attempted to answer. The following pages are a 
review ol the findmgs at the federal level (which includes 
the functuming of the Commission itselt*).as the state level 
and at the local development district level. 

The Federal Level 

A discussion of tlie Commission's role in coordinating 
federal programs in the Appalachian Region needs to be put 
into perspective. First, it would be unrealistic to expect 
that a unit witht)Ut direct program control could get all of 
the federal agencies marching to a single drum. Even though 
the Commission's appropriations average around $200 
million a year and cover a very broad range of concerns, the 
federal government spends over $12 billion in Appalachia 
every year and it is involved in everything from post offices 
to potatoes. This examination of the impact of the 
effectiveness of the Commission as a coordinating unit in 
Washington will concentrate on those programs most 
directly needed to make the Commission's own community 
development and human resource programs a success. The 
evaluation conducted by the Commission in the past year 
paid particular attention to the Commission's relationship 
with Economic Development Administration (EDA), the 
Office i}( Economic Opportunity (OEO), and the other 
federal agencies whose grants were supplemented with 
Appalachian program funds under the Section 214 pro- 
gram. 

A second condition affecting the Commission's role as a 
coordinating agency is that it was created in an era when 
coordination had become a salve for all the problems in the 
federal system. New coordinating committees and other 
devices were being created at a rapid chp in 1965. In other 
words, the Commission had competition. This chapter will 
review how the Commission's activities fit into these 
coordination efforts, examine the ties with EDA and OEO, 
and Its ties with other federal agencies. 

POLICY LEVEL: Coordinating Committees 

One device that was used frequently in the mid-1960s to 
attempt to achieve coordination among the etTorts of 
cabinet agencies was tlie coordinating committee. The hope 
for these committees was that they could eliminate the 
pn^blems of overlap, duplication, and even confiict in 
federal grant-m-aid agencies by bringing together the chief 
officers of the agencies mvolved to hammer out comprehen- 
sive policies. The premise was that, if achieved, policy level 
tH)ordination would be translated into more compatible 
action at the bureaucratic level Four high level units of this 
type were associated with the Appalachian program, three 



of them prior to the passage of the Act in 1^)0 5 As such, 
they are somewhat outside the scope ot our current 
evaluation and will be mentioned only brielly The fourth 
committee was created alter the passage of the Act and was 
intended to be the primary instrument lur policy cuoidina- 
tion. 

The first of the three groups created prior H) was a 
federal interagency committee neaded by the assistant 
admmistration of the ARA. It was to work with the 
Appalachian governors in planning a long-range program t()r 
the Region. Little was acc()mplished. in part beeausc tlie 
actual departmental representation from the federal govern- 
ment was generally below the assistant secretary level and 
lacking in authority and prestige to actually shape tlie 
actions of the agencies they represented 

Next was creation of tlie President's Appalacliian Re- 
gional Commissum (PARC) which enjoyed high level 
representation and considerably more Presidential inteiest 
and support. It led directly to the development and passage 
of the Appalachian Regional Development Act ()f 1965. 
The third multiagency b()dy was the Federal Department 
Planning Committee t\)r Appalachia (FDPCA) estjbl'shed 
after PARC for the purpose of assuring a smooth transition 
between the President's group and the actual Appalachian 
Regional Commission. H was successful in this undertaking. 

After the passage of the Act, the President established 
the Federal Development Committee for Appalachia 
(FDCA) in March 1965. The membership of this committee 
was the same as that of the FDPCA, with the Commission's 
federal cochairman as ex officio chairman. 

As was the case in most, if not all, coordinating 
committees, the FDCA was given no substantive powers. 
The federal cochairman was not required to do anything 
through the committee, nor was the committee given any 
specific powers other than to review and advise. Given these 
inherent weaknesses and the relatively narrow scope of the 
interagency problems that arose, it is not surprising that the 
FDCA was used more as a medium for transmitting 
information to the membei agencies than as a vehicle for 
policy discussions. The Commission dealt on a one-to-one 
basis with individual agencies when specific problems arose. 

The FDCA met sporadically during 1965 and the early 
part of 1966, becoming effectively moribund by the end of 
that year. On December 28, 1967 President Johnson signed 
Executive Order No. 1 1386 abolishing the Federal Develop- 
ment Committee for Appalachia and creating in its place a 
Federal Advisory Council for Regional Economic Develop- 
ment (FACRED) to deal with regional development in the 
Title V regions and in Alaska, as well as m Appalachia. 
Since the concerns of this committee are considerably 
broader than the Appalachian Regional Commission, an 
assessment of its effectiveness is beyond the scope of this 
study. 

These federal committees were established at a time 
when interagency coordinating committees were a popular 
vehicle for attempting to make sense out of the rapidly 
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prolifcraling federal grani-in-aid system Al ihe lime of ihe 
**Crealivc Federalism" Hearings before ihe Senate Subc()m- 
millce on Iniergovernmenial Relalions \n November 1966, 
Iherc were over 20 separale commillees or councils for 
co()rdinaiing Iwo ()r m()re grani-in-aid programs. In view of 
Ihcir generally poor perftjrmance, ihe lack of significanl 
results from ihe FDCA should be neilher surprising n()r 
particularly disappoinling. (Although much more success- 
ful, PARC's job was not so much to influence the member 
agencies to allocate more of their ()wn funds to Appalachia 
as It was io develop a comprehensive deveU)pment program 
which would use additional appropriations.) 

In general, such committees share one basic defect the 
lack of decision-making powers and mechanisms for resolv- 
ing disputed issues. Hence, there is no incentive for 
compromise. One root of this problem is the fact that no 
administratively established ctmimittee can infringe upt)n 
the legislative powers and responsibilities of any agency or 
department. Since the hne between legislative mandate and 
administrative discretion is sometimes rather vague, the 
resourceful department or agency head can use such a 
clause as a shield to ward off any attempts to jjordinate 
him in a way in which he does not wish to be i- ordinated. 

In summary, it appears that the experience with federal 
coordinating committees for Appalachia has not been 
particularly useful; in this respect, it has been little 
different from many of the other such committees formed 
111 the last decade. As long as policy coordination is left to 
negotiation among equals in committees with no substan- 
tive powers, and in the absence of any clear direction or 
pressure from Congress or the White House, it is likely that 
future interagency committees will have equally disappoint- 
ing results. 

Appalachian Regional Commission - Economic Develop- 
ment Administration Relations 

The year l%5 saw the passHj^.e of the two acts intended 
to stimulate economic development in lagging areas, the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act and the Public 
Works and Economic Development Administration Act 
(PWtDA), the latter of which created both the Lconomic 
Development Administration (HDA) and the Title V Re- 
gional Action Planning Commissions). 

There are substantial similarities in the two pieces of 
legislation 

J J both were intended to help depressed areas participate 
more fully in the nation's economy 

13 both were provided substantial public works funds 
(the Appalachian Act also had programs) 

n both encouraged the formation of multicounty 
planning and development districts 

I' both were influenced although in different ways, by 
the growth center idea. It is a central strategy for the 
Appalachian program. The usage in the PWtDA is much 
more limited. Wliere a development district has been 
formed, a town not normally eligible for aid can be 
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designated as a growth center which can receive investments 
designed ic help the people in the adjacent depressed area 
The EDA and Appalachian programs were to complc- 
ment each other in the Region. One would expect to see 
close working ties and a cooperative effort, especially since 
the Cominissujn had estimated that Appalachia would get a 
third of EDA pr()ject awards. 

Such relationships did not materialize. During the first 
three years of operation, a substantial flow of memoranda 
between the two agencies suggested bases for linking 
program policy in Appalachia but little substantive coordi- 
natu)n occurred. The authors are not to be faulted for lack 
of sincerity in the positions offered, however, for it must 
have become obvious rather quickly that, in addition to the 
similarities between the two programs, there also were 
major differences including different development strategies 
and a different posture vis-a-vis the states. 

The Commission's history in carrying out the require- 
nent to concentrate its investments in areas having substan- 
tial potential for growth are covered in the second chapter. 
EDA, on the other hand, used strategies aimed more al 
dispersion of funds. For a tune the agency formally used 
what was called the '*worst-flrst" strategy. This term was to 
plague the EDA, even though the intendon was to give 
highest priority io the areas with the highest unemploy- 
ment rates and the lowest per capita incomes. Although the 
rhet()ric of the two agencies was always f urther apart than 
actual project investments, EDA could never bring itself to 
formally tie into Commission gr()wth center policy because 
It felt that this W()uld exclude much of the tern.ory the 
agency was supposed to serve. 

EDA's reluctance io adopt the growth center C()ncepl 
was also augmented by different concepts of the role of the 
states in the two pr()grams. All of the actum under the 
Appalachian program is not ()nly channeled through the 
states, it IS initiated by the states. The Commission's 
proposals to EDA would have meant that the agency would 
have had to surrender its C()ntrol over what investments 
were made and where, to the governors of the states 
involved. EDA could not. 

In effect, the two agencies had different clientele groups. 
With the Appalachian program it was the states, witli EDA, 
the local areas. 

Contributing to these differences was a considerable 
amount of bureaucratic rivalry. Both agencies are com- 
peting for leadership in the federal effort to combat area 
economic development problems. 

When the Appalachian program began, it had substantial 
administrative ties with EDA and the Department of 
Commerce, in the beginning the Commission did not 
approve its own projects, it merely recommended them to 
other federal agencies. The Appalachian Office of the 
Economic Development Administration handled formal 
approval of funds for supplemental grants, development 
districts and planning and re.search. This was a continuing 
source of friction. The two agencies disagreed as to whether 
the Appalachian office's functions were merely ministerial 



i>r whether the office could overrule the Commission. 

In June of l%7 passage of a set of amendments to the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act severed the Com- 
mission's formal tics with the Department of Commerce, 
and hence with EDA. After this event, formal attempts at 
policy coordination declined drastically. 

The absence of formal policy agreements does not imply 
that there was no significant contact between the agencies 
during the years since the 1967 amendments. The Commis- 
sion and EDA have developed very goi)d working level 
rclationsliips concerning the development district program, 
including Appalachian review of proposals tor EDA techni- 
cal assistance. A similar good relationship exists in the area 
of data services and information systems Finally, EDA has 
been providing the Commission with copies of project 
applications for ':v)mmcnt. 

Recently, the two agencies have once again begun 
conversations to explore the possibilities for cooperation in 
their investment strategies. Furthermore, the subsidiary 
issue of coordinated designation of growth centers has also 
been resolved by the tact that 35 of 38 ''growth centers'' 
designated by EDA in the Appalachian Region are con- 
tained in growth areas delineated by the Appalachian states 
in their state development plans. Since these major pohcy 
issues have thus been effectively resolved, it may be 
possible tor the two agencies to develop some useful tbrms 
of cooperation concerning investments in these centers. 

Coordination Between the Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion and the Office of Economic Opportunity 

The second major piece of legislation winch would seem 
to have major similarities in mission to the Appalachian Act 
IS the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

Ahhough the Appalachian Regional Development Act 
was heavily oriented towards providing public facihties in 
the Region, the 1964 PARC report, which suggested the 
creation of the Commission, explicitly recognized the need 
for substantial investment in the people of Appalachia. 
PARC recommended a number of education, health and 
weltarc programs not included in the Appalachian Bill 
because the Administration and Congress believed that 
these needs could best be met througli the new Economic 
Opportunity Act. 

Although program responsibilities were to be divided 
between the two agencies in this manner, it was felt that 
there should be close interagency cooperation and coordi- 
nation The federal cochairman of the Commission was 
made a member of the new Economic Opportunity Council 
which included most members of the cabinet and other 
high level officials. 

Here again, in spite of a similarity of mission, close 
cooperation proved difficult, not so much due to bureau- 
cratic differences as to the vastly different structure of the 
two programs. These differences soon became apparent. 
The first concerned the de['ee of coordination and co- 
operation possible between the Commission's local develop- 
ment districts and the community action agencies (CAAs) 



being established by GEO. The Commission felt that the 
creation of LDDs. CAAs and EDAs economic develop- 
ment districts in the same areas would put a serious 
overload on the supply of local leadership unless it were 
possible for one council to handle all three functions 

OEO was rather skeptical of this approach, and felt that 
combining the functions of the CAA with those of EDDs 
and LDDs would result in preoccupation with economic 
development. As a result they tended to favor separate 
CAAs. This feeling was motivated in large part by the belief 
that the local and economic development districts repre- 
sented the established power structure which, OEO felt, 
was to some extent the cause of many of the problems of 
the poor, 

A second difference which soon became apparent in the 
staff discussions between the Commission and OEO related 
to the different strategies being followed by the two 
agencies. The Commission was placing heavy emphasis on 
creating jobs in the Region for Appalachians by concen- 
trating investments in a relatively few areas having signifi- 
cant growth potential. This implied that a certain amount 
of migration and resettlement would continue. 

The Commission felt that the OEO pohcy of providing 
service to poor people wherever they were located would 
tend to impede necessary resettlement (the same objection 
that was raised against the **worst-first" policy of EDA). 
OEO, on the other hand, felt that the Coniiiiission's 
concentration on economic development would benefit 
primarily the establishment and would have only indirect 
impact on the problems of poverty, and that in any case, 
the Commission's approach was far too "smokestack" 
oriented and did not take into account the serious social 
obstacles to development. 
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The third dill '^nce was between the Conmiission's 
statutory and pi phical commitment to working for 
change through states and local governments, and 
OEO's feeling that the establishment was part of the 
poverty problem through its lack of responsiveness and the 
lack of a commitment to solving the problems of the poor. 
Such a basic difference over the very mechanism by which 
the programs would be implemented made cooperation at 
the Washington level difficult. 

Given all of these difficulties, major initiatives for 
coordination of the two programs virtually ceased after 
mid- 1 967. Now that the Commission has moved strongly 
into the area of *'human resource development" in its 
Youth Leadership and Child Development programs, discus- 
sions betweeen the two agencies concerning possible coordi- 
nation have been resumed. In retrtispect, it is not surprising 
that so little was accomplished. If no other problems had 
existed, the difference in constituencies of the two pro- 
grams A^ould probably have been enough to have kept them 
at arm's length. Although the long-term identification with 
"the establishment" and OEO's chosen role as champion of 
the poor aga'nst this same structure made separate paths 
almost inevitable. 

C oordinating the Program with Other Federal Agencies 

(Althougli one might have expected closer working 
relationsliips with EDA and OEO because of the surface 
similarity of mission, in fact) the most essential working 
relationships for the Commission were with federal agencies 
other than EDA and OEO. These ties were brought about 
by the supplementary grant program. Section 214, and the 
statutory provisions giving federal agencies responsibility 
for administering grants once approved by the Commission. 
(See the Appendix for a list of the formal administrative 
ties.) Close cooperation with the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration, Soil Conservation Service, and Office of Education 
was crucial to the success of the program and here the 
record of working together is much more substantial. 

These relationships with other federal agencies must be 
viewed in two lights 

' ^ the Commission was to have a very small staff and to 
avoid bccommg involved m actual program operations. Its 
role was to cease (mcc a grant was approved and the grant 
administration was to he handled by a federal agency 

J' the Act gave the Commissum a broad mandate for 
making program and policy suggestions to all federal 
agencies to guide their activities within the Appalachian 
Region 

While the Commission has developed very good working 
relationships with the agencies responsible for administering 
Appalachian grants, these relationships have primarily 
concerned the Commissioirs own funds The record of the 
Commission in innucncing programs and funds of other 
agencies has been more mixed 

The most significjnt successes, which clearly demon- 
strate the potential of the Commission as an advocate and 



broker for the Region, have occurred ,in the areas ol 
educatioi and housing While experiences are described m 
some detail in the relevant sections of Chapter IV on 
functional programs, the most important leatures bear 
repeating here. 

The creation ol the C()mmissmn's luiusing prtigrani 
(Section 207) provides a good example uf how the 
Commission can enhance the benefits flowing to the Region 
from other federal programs. In 1966 the Commission stall 
determined that federal htiusing programs were being 
under-utilized in Appalachia because ol (1) lack of risk 
capital or "front money" for the preliminary planning and 
other activities needed before these programs could be 
used; and (2) shortage of the local technical ability to 
organize and manage housing projects. To remedy the first 
problem the Commission recommended the creation of the 
Appalachian Housing Fund, a (nmi money loan pool. The 
recommendation was incorporated in the Appalachian 
Regional Development Aa in Section 207, and indirectly 
led to the inclusion ol a basically similar program in 
national housing legislation. 

To improve local ability to use these loans, the Commis- 
sion worked closely with several states in creating state 
housing corporations or technical assistance programs 

As a result of these two activities. Section 207 loans of 
S2.5 million are being used to plan 7,093 housing units 
with a total construction cost of $98 million. 

In education, the Commission has demonstiated its 
ability to work closely with another federal agency, the 
Office of Education, to focus its interest and resources onto 
the Region's educational problems. As a result of the staff 
efforts, the participation of Appalachia in discretionary 
education programs has increased significantly. 

The experience in these two areas has demonstrated 
that, at a very small cost in staff time and program lunds, 
the Commission can directly and significantly increase the 
responsiveness of agencies of the federal government to the 
problems of Appalachia These successes appear to be based 
largely on the following factors 

( 1 ) Because the Commission is part federal and part 
state, the staff has a "neutral" platform from which to 
operate As a result. Commission staff has found it 
possible to act as "friend in court" to both sides of the 
federal-state partnership. 

(2) The small size and informal structure of the staff, 
and the receptivity of the Commission leadership, has 
meant that ideas are usually given a hearing. 

(3) Since the members of the Commission are appointed 
directly by, and are responsible to, the chief executives of 
the member governments (the President and the governors 
of the 13 Appalachian states), it is able to make decisions 
quickly without having to clear them through interminable 
layers of bureaucracy 

Further, the Commissiim has enough money to be 
credible to other ::gcncies This credibility is enhanced by 
the flexibility of the Commission's funding, tn particular its 
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Seclion 214 supplemenlal lunds jnd llic Scclion 302 
research and dcniotistration iunds 

Suttcsslul as slaH jclivihes have been, tlicy have iidI yel 
been extended (o cover ll'c lull range ol program areas Tlic 
reasons are nol haid lo find During ihe early years of I lie 
program, higliesl priority was understandably given to 
gelling the Commission's own programs underway as 
(juickly as possible and to developing credibility and 
support Even after tins had been accomplislied, however, 
the continuing operational demands ol the Commission's 
ongoing programs in most cases took precedence over 
efforts to intluence the programs of other agencies In such 
cases the small si/e of the Commission's staff proved to be a 
problem 

Less innovation and less effective interagency ties are 
paradoxically found in tliose programs where the Comnns* 
sion has substantial funds of its own, i.e.. health, and 
natural resources and enviri>nment In contiast, the 
**success stones'* are to be found in those areas in which the 
Comt iission was initially given no basic funds, i e., housing 
and education (other than vocational education), and in 
which professionals had the time to study other federal 
programs 

The State Level 

The 13 Appalachian states, as has been pointed oui 
many times in this report, are not merely voting members 
of the Commission, they play the key role m program 
jdmir>5tration within each state. They are each responsible 
for their own program design and strategy and for 
coordinating Appalachian activities with other undertakings 
of the state government, and they are the link between the 
actions at the local level and the federal programs 

In carrying out these responsibilities, each state has 
developed an administrative structure patterned to its own 
needs. In the process, some of them are developing 
organizations and procedures capable of aiding broad 
gubernatorial program managcmeni beyond the confines of 
the Appalachian program itself. In examining the role of 
the states, it cannot be said too strongly that we are not 
measuring what they have done against some set of 
standards that were set for them in the 1965 legislation. 
That law did not specify how the states were to organi/e 
themselves to carry out the Appalachian program. Indeed, 
this would have been contrary to the spirit of the Act. It 
would have been paradoxical for a federal law to say that 
the states and the federal government were equal partners 
and then to have the federal partner specify precisely how 
the state partners were to operate. Instead, the states were 
granted the major role in administering the program within 
their borders. It was up to them to decide how to organize 
and carry it out. 

With this degree of latitude, one could expect that quite 
different arrangements would be used within each of the 
states. There is a considerable difference among the 13 
Appalachian states in regular state organization, program 
activities, and distribution of powers and responsibilities. 



(For example, in a fairly straightforward iiialter of locjl 
roads, one state constructs them directlv. countios do tins 
in another, and in a third, local roads are ci)ns(riicted b> 
municipal subdivisions below the county level ) 

There are two ke> concepts to be discussed imdci the 
state role the gt)vernor's authority, and planning as a was 
of providing lor program cooruinatioii and an 'verall 
strategy. Although the Appalachian Act ol l^)6.^ ^ .itains 
only minimum specifications about how the state is io 
exercise its role in the program, those minimal positions 
clearly lay out the concept ol program control at the state 
level. The law specifies that the governor or his designee oi 
some othei person ;ippointcd b\ state law shall be the 
membei ol the Appalachian Regional Coinniission. (Thus 
far only governors have served as the official state 
members ) 

It also provides the key c<.)ncept that all applications w ill 
be reviewed, evaluated and approved by the state member 
prK)r to being submitted to the Commission for funding- 
Some discussion tot)k place in legislative hearings ahmit 
allowing applications to come to the Commission by many 
routes that is to allow local governments to appl> for aid 
directly, with the state only "advising" on its views The 
decision to require state level approval first is significant for 
It gives the governor basic and unambiguous influence over 
the program. The concept is further augmented by anotlier 
provision which says that no state will be required to accept 
any of the programs under the Act if they do not wish to 
do so 

Since all of the governors have chosen to be the 
members (and their legislatures have supported them ), these 
brief provisions have given them contrt)! over the execution 
of the program in their states The importance of this is 
that the governor's own role within the state may not be 
nearly so broad in scope In spile of the organization charts 
and the basic civic textbooks, gt)vernors face many limita- 
tions, both constitutional and operational, in acting as chief 
executive officer. In nnny cases independent boards and 
commissions exercise substantial control over major state 
programs including health, education, and highways bven 
where he is legally the chief executive, the governor's 
day-to-day role in program administration may be quite 
limited. However, because of its requirements for state level 
coordination and program and project approval, the 
Appalachian program gives the governor an entree into 
many of the functional areas where legally or operationally 
his role may have been quite limited in the past. 

The Appalachian Code's strong commitment to state 
level planning provides the governor with « vehicle for 
exercising this role. The Code fthe agreement between the 
federal government and 13 states on how the program 
would be administered) requires the preparation of state 
Appalachian development plans and functional plans for 
child development, land stabilization conservation, and 
erosion control. An annual health deinr>iistration area plan 
IS also required. These plans are submitted by the governor 
and represent not only what will be done with Appalachian 
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funds, but also with the state and local funds required to 
match and carry out the balance of the program. The state 
development plan is to provide for a carefully coordinated 
program of public investments to develop the Appalachian^ 
portion of the state. 

The Code also specifies that the plan encourage coordi- 
nation of all federal, state, and local programs for 
Appalachian development and not merely deal with tfie 
activities or the Commission All projects submitted for 
approval . ider the mining area program (Section 205), 
housing assistance (Section 207), vocational education 
programs (Section 21 1), research, technical assistance and 
demonstration program (Section 302), and the supple- 
mental grant program (Section 214) must conform to the 
plan. 

The two concepts must be kept in mind in examining 
how the states have organized: the role of the states in 
providing central coordination and program management, 
and the role of planning m carrying out this activity. 

Patterns of State Organization 

Administrative arrangCinents -vith n the states for par- 
ticipating in the Appalachian program have fallen into four 
major patterns: placing the primary program responsibility 
in a program development office (Alabama and Kentucky) 
or a similar office for federal-state relations (Tennessee and 
West Virginia) within the executive office of the governor; 
assigning responsibility to a department of finance or 
administration (North Carolina and Virginia), assigning the 
function to the sta^ :)lanning agency within ihe office of 
the governor (Geoigia and New York), and placing the 
responsibility m an independent line department for eco- 
nomic development or local affairs (Maryland, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania). The lines between the four categories are not 
always sharp. 

The Mississippi Division of Appalachian Development is 
essentially a division within the governor's office with some 
relationship to the office of cotndinator for federaJ-state 
programs. It is physically located within the Appalachian 
Region of the state. In South Carolina, the coordinating 
and policy administrative responsibility resides with the 
governor's administrative assistant who is the state represen- 
tative -^nd the program administration and staffing responsi- 
bility IS assigned to the South Carolina Appalachian 
Regional Commission which covers the entire Appalachian 
portion of the state and is located in Greenville. 

In most stalv s, the .state representative is the head of the 
agency vuh major responsibility for the Appalachian 
program witliin the state and the alter-^ate is either one of 
his deputies or the heau of the unit within his agency with 
ihe most direct responsibility for the program. Some 
governors have virtually delegated authority over the 
program to the state representative and the administrative 
agency mvolved. Others participate directly m major policy 
decisions such as those involving areas of program concen- 
tration and new directions for the program. A number 
regularly review and participate in the setting of specific 
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project priorities for the program and most become 
involved in policies regarding the major projects in their 
states. 

In those states where the state representatives are top 
administrative assistants to the governors, there lias been a 
tendency for them to concentrate on major policy determi- 
nations and become involved in administrative details only 
in connection with problems. The state representatives who 
are heads of program development or federal state relations 
oifices tend to become more involved on a continuing; basis 
in the program administration aspects of tlie Appalachian 
program and policies regarding it However, they do not 
?ppear to have as central a position in relation to the 
governor nor the same coordinating policy positU)n regard- 
ing other agencies as do the governors' assistants. The same 
general conclusions can b^. drawn regarding the state 
representatives who are heads of Appalachian units within 
other agencies. 

The internal agency organization and size of staff 
assigned to the Appalacluan program varies considerably 
from state to state (see Table 15). The size of the 
administrative staff associated with the program ranged 
from as few as a single project director and secretary to as 
many as a director and nve or six program specialists in 
those agencies where the Appalachian responsibility is 
assigned jointly with other economic development aid. 

The choices made by governors and state legislatures in 
the Appalachian Region in assigning administrative respon- 
sibility for the Appalachian program huve varied widely, 
'ilie place of a program in the administrative structure is 
probably primarily a function of how the state had 
administered economic development functions liistorically. 
But it also provides and indication of perceptions of its 
importance and status. Thus, whether a program is admin- 
istered 'n a line department as an independent agency or as 
part of the govrri or's office affects the way it is viewed by 
the legislature, b> other administrative agencies, and by its 
constituents and the public. Potentially, the infln^ince of 
adm-nistrative arrangements on increasing the effectiveness 
of the Appalachian program has been greatest in states 
where it is located, either in the governor's office, in a 
special federal-state relations office, or in a department of 
administration since such an arrangement places administra- 
tive responsibility for the program and the funds flowing 
through It in a close relationship to the governor's 
management activities. On the other hand, in states where 
responsibility has been assigned to a line program agency or 
a separate office geographically isolated from the state 
capital, it would be expected that the program would be 
administered primarily as a special ec nomic development 
grant program for a particular region oi the state. 

While these conclusions are generally true, of course 
there are a number of factors other than the assignment of 
major responsibihty hr program administration which may 
become overriding in their significance. 

Several factors affecting the program in addition to 
historical structure are also apparent. The relatively small 
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TABLE 16 

MAGNITUDE OF THE APPALACHIAN PROGRAM IN RELATION TO THE TOTAL STATE CONCERNS 



(In Thousands of Ooilars) 
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jniount ol luiids available and llie gcogr tic coverage of 
less ihan the wliole stale reduce llie adminislralive inipacl 
1)1 Uic progiam on a total structure of state gt)vernnient (see 
Tabic 16). That is. where only a small area of the state is 
involved or wiiere the dollar impact on the state budget is 
minimal, one would hardly expect a governor to structure 
his ofUce management around the Appalachian program. 

In view of the fact that only one whole state, West 
Virginia, is included in the Region and that Appalachian 
lundv are only a small part of most state budgets, the 
willingness ol many of the governors to assign responsibility 
tor the program to one of their top assistants and lo place 
the program in their own offices is indeed encouraging. 

Weak Coordination among programs, of course, persists 
at the state, as well as the federal, level but surprisingly it 
has been overcome many times in carrying out the 
Appalachian activities. One could not expect a small and 
temporary ictivity such as the Appalachian program to 
completely reverse the patterns of the past. 

The State Appalachian Development Plan and Project 
Package 

The state Appalachian development plan and the proce- 
dure for developing it, along with the project package, is 
intended to be one of the major l\)cal points of 
Appalachian program administration within the states. The 
plan IS to embody the major p()licy for the Appalachian 
Region of the stale: lo identify the program priorities and 
ma|or strategies; define the criteria for identifying and 
designing those areas with growth potential, develop an 
ability-to-pay formula to apply to local applicants for 
specific project support, and, in its project package, provide 
a list of specific projects for the ensuing llscal year. 



In practice, the state development plans essentially have 
had three components a varying anu)unt ()f economic, 
st)Cial, and res()urce analysis, major policy and priority 
determinations and guidelines, and the profect package 
listing The plan document, in some cases, provides a 
general discussion for the Appalachian Region of the state, 
in others, the state discussion is broken into district 
analysis. !n still other cases cases the plan itself includes 
entirely separate district sections. 

To a lesser extent, the plans reflect such priority 
decisions as the development of vocational and technical 
training, provision of medical and health facilities accessible 
to the people who need them, provision of specialized 
educatkuial services on a inulticounty area basis, or 
providing access to isolated groups of population. Other 
types of policy issues dealt with in the development plans 
are the definition of potential growth areas; the application 
of ability-to-pay criteria to applicants for assistance ; and 
general principles for location of different types of projects 
either in growth areas or in proximity to those needing the 
services 

The preparation of the main body of the plan has been 
accomplished in a number of different ways within the 
states. Althougli the state representative and the 
Appalachian development office staff is always involved al 
some phases of plan preparation, the involvement is 
frequently quite limited. 

In order to implement the Commission decision to 
require state development plans in the early years of the 
program, ilmost half of the states contracted with private 
consultants or universities to prepare the initial state 
development plan. This established a pattern and produced 
procedural results that have been difficult to reverse. The 
Appalachian program staff has complete responsibility for 
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the plan in only four ot the states Tne Appalachian statTs 
in many states atter contracting tor an initial state 
development plan, continue to contract lor all or part dI 
the revisions 

This way ot developing the plans has resulted in a 
Iragmentation and relative isolation ol their preparation 
from the ongoing policy and program development activi- 
ties. Planning is less effective where this has happened. The 
prtijects are supposed tt) be drawn from the plan and be an 
integral part of it. Separation of planning from actual 
program operations tends to result in plans with a strong 
emphasis on economic, social, and rest)urce analysis st)me- 
times not directly related io specitlc prt)gram p()licy and 
objectives. 

The Commission's Code may have contributed to the 
division between the project package and the dcveU)pment 
plan The plans are due at the beginning of the calendar 
year, the project packages are due the July ! t\)IU)wing. 
Different staff are f»equently involved in project pacakage 
development than those involved with the plan. In those 
states where the Appalachian staff develops the plan, there 
IS usually less fragmentation and more integration of 
program policy and administration with the state develop- 
ment plan. 

In viituaily all of the states, the procedure for develop- 
ing the project package is the main operating responsibility 
of the Appalachian agencies. Appalachian agency heads, 
project coordinators, and staff specialists work with the 
state program agencies, local development distncts, and 
local applicants in identifying projects for funding. 

The initial responsibility for assembhng project lists 
usually IS assigned to the project coordinator or, in some 
cases, to the Appalachian agency director. Ineligible pr()j- 
ects are winnowed out and potentially eligible projects are 
identified through a continuing process of discussion and 
negotii tion among representatives of the various agencies 
and local governments. Proposals are reviewed to make sure 
that they meet basic ARC criteria, conform to state 
Appalachain policies; are within the range of potential 
funding responsibilities, meet basic program agency require 
ments and plan priorities; and where necessary, have been 
reviewed and given a priority by a local development 
district. 

The project coordinator will draw on t*ie staff resources 
of program specialists and other during this process. When 
an initial tentative list has been assembled, it is reviewed 
and discussed with the Appalachian agency director and the 
state representative. At this stage, the governor's major 
piu)nties are known. In some states, the governt^r partici- 
pates directly in a final decision regarding project priorities 
lor landing, in others, he is represented by the state 
rcpr^siMitative. 

By the tune an actual grant apphcation is received in the 
state Appalachian program office, considerable preliminary 
review and development effort has already gone into it. 
Usually only toutine administration, rather than tough 
decisn)ns. are required trom this point on. 



Thus far the preparation ot the development plans and 
project packages has been donnnated b> the practical 
requirements ol running a grant-in-aid program To inily a 
limited extent has it produced a process and documents 
eniphasi/ing the basic objectives of bunging all •)\ the 
pr()grani components together so the governor and the state 
legislature can make intormed priority decisions on N\hat 
they intend to do with their limited res(>urces. The 
prt)cedures t\)r developing the plan have been on\y im- 
perfectly C()()rdinated with the ptilicy devek)pment. and the 
plan frequently is a retlection of decisions already made 
rather than a method lor giving direction to the decishnis 
The way in which the plans tiave been developed b(>th 
reflects this dispersion and fragmentation and contributes 
to It 

In the United States, planning has too often been devoid 
t)f any p()licy ctintent. in this c()nte\t tine can be 
enct)uraged by the extent tt) which the C()mniission with its 
member states has required the Appalachian state plans U) 
address basic policy issues. Although in some cases the 
policy and prmrity decisions are merely inserted with 
insufficient relation to the detailed background analysis, 
but as p()licy p()siti()ns ntinetheless, these decisu)ns are the 
heart t)f the planning ef f\)rt because they reflect what the 
state IS deciding to do with its financial resources. 

The Local Development Districts 

It was not possible, in the foregoing analysis, to draw 
any sweeping conclusions about the prtjgram's successes 
and failures at the state and local level after only five years 
of experience. The local development districts present an 
even nu)re seru)us prtiblem o( evaluatu^n. In many cases 
they have been in t)peration less than twt) years. 
Substantial progress has been made in organizing districts. 
They now cover a significant portU)n ol the Appalachian 
Region, but it is still too soon to report on the success of 
these institutions as vehicles for program coordination i;nd 
administration at the local level. Con.sequently. this pre- 
mature evaluation will review the basic features of the 
program as established in the legislation and the 
Appalachian Code, and then describe the local development 
organizations that have been created as a result. Finally, 
some f eatures of the present program which seem to speak 
well for the future, and S()me which might possibly restrict 
the effectiveness cif the local development districts, will be 
dealt with briefly. 

Like so many features of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965, the local development district 
program was a response to problems that had been observed 
in previous economic and community development efforts 

I ' Commiimtics with severe economic problems, par- 
ticularly rural commumfies, usually lacked the teclimcal 
personnel needed to tak. adxwita^e oj grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, 

n he(m(miic develttpment programs had been carried (Hit 
on too small a scale with each town or county working on 
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ifs own Siuh planning as was done frequently Jot used on 
stmethm^ less than a cohesive or eohcrent eatnonne area. 
There was a need for an areawide approaeh and areawide 
et nnprehcns i ve planning 

Tied intif this, eeonomu development and industrial 
development was iharaeterized by intense eompetitum 
rather than eooperation at the loeal level Communities a 
few miles apart we'^e competing with others for grants and 
new industries when there was too little of eaeh to go 
around Viis eompetitufn amsumcd too mueh o) the 
limited funds and energy of derpessed eommunities 

At the iinic the President's Appaljchun Regional Coni- 
missron was created, tliere was considerable discussum in 
planning and local government circles about the need to 
move toward an areawide approach to development. The 
eniplusis was on organizations that encompass the eco- 
nomic subareas of a state, usually several counties. FARC 
recommended the creation ol such organizations but set 
forth only minimum standards lor what they should be. 
Under these standards the LDDs were. 

' to be multieounty and multipurpose planning units 

J to invitlve local partuipation, partuularly eitizen 
participation 

' to he professionally staffed 
to use existing local units wherever possible 

J to be state and local entities and not creatures of the 
federal government 

The l%5 Act incoiporated this concept but with 
appropriately minimal stipulations. It specified that one of 
the functions ol the Commission was to encourage the 
formation ol LDDs It specified that to be certified to the 
Commission, local development districts must either be 
nonprolil corporations or instrumentalities of state and 
local government Finally, it provided for administrative 
grants to support these LDDs for up to 75 percent of their 
costs for three years. This time limitation was later 
removed. So far. more than S6 millnin has been made 
available lor the development district program at the local 
level. 

The Appalachian Code provision dealing with develop- 
ment districts also are lew They rcc re. 

'^'^ 'hat districts have full-time staffs, competent to plan and 
carry out the Appalachian development program 

^ that the professional staff to meet standards approved by 
the state representative and the Commissum 

' that the states coordinate and, hopefully, combine 
Gmimission grants with those (^f the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration to support the LDDs 

' J thai the LDDs coordinate Appalachian planning efforts 
with other planning underway 

^\\Q law and the Code then provided a fairly broad 
framework lor encouraging the establishment of local units 
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to aid in economic and community development. Some of 
the states already had begun the creation of a network ol 
multieounty planning and community development organi- 
zations, notably Georgia and Kentucky The clear intent ol 
the FARC report and all the legislative history of the 
program was that the Commission should use these existing 
organizations wherever possible and not encourage the 
creation of a duplicate set of community development 
organizations. 

Lstablishing such local development organizations was 
complicated because several other pieces of federal legisla- 
tion encouraged and provided money for the creation of 
local community development organizations These in- 
cluded Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) grants for Councils of (iovernment, EDA grants for 
economic development districts. Department of Agri- 
culture's local panels and organizations, and the Com- 
munity Action Agencies sponsored by the 010. Many of 
these units had the same program concerns but did not have 
the same ties to state and local government. Coordination 
of these units posed a potentially major problem but, as 
was reported earlier in this section, the Commission and 
EDA woiked out an arrangement so that the two agencies 
did not duplicate efforts. 

Since the states would be establishing the districts, the 
Commission relied on them to reduce the instances of 
multiple organizations covering the same area and the same 
program concerns. This position was later enforced by 
Bureau of the Budget directors to effect coordination 
among area planning units nationally. 

While local development organizations that could be 
certified did exist in some of the states, the Commission 
recognized that there would have to be a state level 
program to develop these organizations in most cases. For 
this reason, the Appalachian program permitted the states 
to constitute themselves as local development districts and 
received the funiis directly during the period when they 
were defining and organizing local development districts. 
The states had two immediate tasks ( 1 ) setting boundaries, 
and (2) providing state enabling legislation where none 
existed The boundary setting was a sometimes difficult 
process ol balancing local wishes with established economic 
and social communities and existing political and planning 
boundaries. 

Patterns for LDD Operations 

Over three-fourths of the Appalachian states have either 
established or taken steps to create such a stJtewide systeni 
ol officially designated planning area boundaries and 
district organizations. Fifty are operating in Appaladiia at 
the tmie of this writing. This is lar ahead of the rest of the 
United States 

There are three kinds of districts, 

f 1 regional planning agencies established by statute 
(Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Virginia). 



I ) Otunclis of Government organized under the nonprofit 
corporation statutes (Alabama) 

'! nonprofit corporations (Alabama (some), Kentucky, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia) ^ 

While West Virginia did make legal provisions t()r ihe 
districts and did organi/e. they are noi currently operating 

Almost three-fouiths of the local deveU)pment district 
commissions consist ot a mix ot elected officials and private 
citi/cns appointed by the elected officials (Provision ui 
direct reprcsentatK>n of minority groups is rare and this will 
doubtless be one of the continuing issues about the LDD 
program ) LDD boards are responsive to local needs in the 
same way that the local government structure is respt)nsive 
to those needs. If the local governments are poor leaders, 
the district will probably not be able to overcome that 
weakness. 

Conceptually it i^ difficult to see how the LDDs could 
move very much m advance of *!^^ attitude and capacity of 
the areas* local governments. The LDD depends upon these 
governments for a portion of its local support, and the 
LDD's main business is planning economic devek)pment 
services that are rendered by these units t)f local govern- 
ment and aiding the construction of facilities that are 
actually built by these units of local government 

Funding Patterns - One of the most useful indices ()f 
the role of the local development districts, their scale, and 
their utility as local coordinators and brokers is their 
budgets. Where do they get their funds? From how many 
sources'' How large a budget to they have? The proportion 
of state and local funding to federal funding is a key to 
assessment of worth given to the districts • Average^ are. of 
course, somewhat misleading and we otTei the following 
statistics only to give the reader a quick pattern of district 
funding. 

Table 17 lists LDD total operating budgets, averaged by 
state and for the Appalachian Region as a whole. It shows 
that the average total operating budget s appr()Xiniately 
SI 75.000. The larger budgets typicaPy are found in 
Tennessee. Pennsylvania, (ieorgia and Si uth Carolina. The 
smaller budgets tend to belong to distr cts in New York. 
North Carolina. Mississippi and Ohio 

This tabic also shows what proportion of LDD total 
operating budgets .irc Appalachian funds The average 
Commission contribution is half of the total consolidated 
budiif'l. Appalachian grants are proportionately larger m 
Mi'^sissippi. New York, North Carolina and Kentucky, and 
sn.uiler in Georgia, Virginia. .South Carolina. Tennessee, and 
Alabama. The average (Dmmission grant to an LDD is 
S8C.725 a year, which must be matched on j three-to -one 
basis in ta.sh or '*in-kind/' Although most LDDs receive 
financial support fVoin more than one federal agency, only 
10 districts in Appalachia receive a greater proportion of its 
ti,.jl operating funds from another federal agency. 

Six of the states contribute to the support of the district 
program. These are Alabama. Georgia. Kcntuik\, Penn i- 
vania. Tennessee and Virginia. The average contributiifn of 



those states to a district's budget is about $21 .400 All local 
development districts require that partitipating politkal 
jurisdictions supply part of the local share 

The district, therefore, is not solely a creature ot the 
Appalachian Regional Commission To the extenl tliat 
having multiple funding sources increases an agency's 
capacity to withstand the vagaries of local, state, and 
federal funding requirements and appropriations, the 
disincts in six of the Appalachian states (Alabama. (Jeorgia. 
Pennsylvania. South Carolina. Tennessee and Virginia) 
would tend to have a stable operating base 

What the Districts Are Doing - This analysis of U>cal 
development district activities is based primaril> upon what 
the districts say they are doing or. more precisely, how they 
say they spend their staf f time. A questionnaire, sent to the 
district directors in December 1970. listed six different 
activities in which staff niiglit be involved and asked the 
directors to supply inftirmatUHi about the amount of staff 
time spent in each category The survey results are also 
shown in Table 1 7. 

In the Appalachian Region as a whole, the LDDs s|XMid 
more time (31 percent) doing regionwide planning and 
research than anything else This figure S()mewhat 
illusory, however. Very few of the LDDs ^.e actually 
involved in preparing c()mprehensive areawide plans Most 
of their planning ctHisist^ of the functu)nal planning 
necessary to establish the district's eligibility for various 
kinds of federal grants-in-aid. This is not to indict their 
efforts. Too often comprehensive planning agencies have 
been established with no foundation in actual administia- 
tion ()f government programs and services. In these cases 
the units develop plans for activities that they have no 
capacity or responsibility for carrying out. Such plans have 
little influence over the government officials who make the 
decisions about what is actually done On the other hand, 
the LDDs. with a base in functional planning, are able to 
establish credibility for their wDrk at the k)cal and create a 
set of relationships im which they can build in working 
with their local government'. With ihis base they can. and 
should, move on to broader planning activities 

The LDD staffs spend 27 percent of their tunc develop- 
ing and reviewing projects f'or grants from the Ci)mniission 
or federal agencies. Another I I percent of their time is 
devoted to technical assistance. 

This technical assistance work in devek)ping projects was 
one of the pr()gram objectives for the LDDs. They are not 
passively reviewing and passing on to the state prt)|ects that 
were developed by the ItKral government. Instead, they are 
in most cases actively developing project ideas, helping local 
governments prepare the applications, and ♦ollowing up 
with the state and federal agencies involved. 

Looking at the individual states, many spend n ore time 
in project JeveU)pment and review than in planning This is 
particularly true of states where the districts have small 
hi'dgets and where they have been largely relying om the 
Commission and their local governments for funds. 
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Relationships with the State ~ Although the LDDs exact 
luncUDiis jnd relationship to the state govermiients vary, 
lhe> run the tiill range ol developing policy, planning, 
developing project proposals, and settnig prion tiea 

District participatuui has been more Mgnificant m 
pohcy-inaknig h)r the new Appalachian programs such as 
housing, youth development, regional education service 
agen^U's and solid waste disposal In several states a good 
rclatio.iship among the Commission , the state representa- 
tives' (»ilices, and the development district has evolved 
through which new programs are proposed, tested a^> 
demonstrations, and in some cases established as new 
district programs. 

Increasingly, the districts are providing a local input into 
the Appalachian state development plans prepared under 
the diiection of the state representative in each state The 
district input lias been accomplished primarily by con- 
tributing U) lorniulatmg Appalachian development }'H)hcies 
and programs which are incorporated into the state 
development plan, 

Nonetheless, the local development districts still are 
more actively involved in the clo.sely related activities of 
developing project proposals and establishing priorities lor 
them tor submission to the state Appalachian office These 
district priorities may torm the basis tor developing th.e 
project package appendix to the state development plan. 

The Commission as a Government Agency 

A i'cv words should be said concerning the effectiveness 
ot the Commission itself as an organi/ation It serves as a 
link between the states anrl the tederal government. How 
ettective has the Commission been as a decision-niaktng 
body? This is a critical test for any government institution 
or agency, a propensity for deadlock is a fatal tlaw. 

The experience of the last six years shows that the 
Coniniission has been able to come to grips with major 
policy questions, and to resolve them. This is a particularly 
significant conclusion in view of the obstacles that were and 
are readily apparent. 

Perhaps the major potential problem lay in the formal 
structure ot the Coirmission itselt. At the time of the 
passage of the Act. many people felt that the proposed 
voting mechanism (attlrinative vote trom the federal co- 
chairman and a majority of the state representatives to 
approve any action) could easily lead to deadlock. Yet this 
has not occuned. In fact, the federal veto has never bv^w 
tortnally e .ercised, although its existence has allowed the 
federal cochairman to insure that basic federal policies are 
observed 

A second obstacle to effective decision-making by the 
Cimimission has been the fairly rapid turnover in member- 
ship due to regular elections in the Appalachian states. Over 
40 giwernors have served on the Commission since \'HjS. 
Smce this t jrnover has been substantial and unpredictable, 
tt has detlnUely slowed the rate at which the Commission 
has been able to mature as a policy-making body. 



A t'lnal dilficult> taccd b> the Coninnssion w.is ihc l.ict 
that there \^ere no j)reccdents to look tor guidance Since 
the Coninnssion was a new and untried idcM nian> doubts 
concerning its etiectiveness had to be allaved hcli>re gieat 
confidence would be placed in it as .i tederal-st.ite decisUHi- 
niaking inechanism 

In spite ot these dilticulties the Commission luis not 
nierelv survived, but lus been able to lake the dilticiilt 
policv decisions that were necessarv to cari\ out .in 
elfective j)n)grani Perhaps the mo^^t inij)ortani i>t these was 
the initial alli»cation ot program appropriations among ihc 
states. While the PARC report recommended that e\cr> 
state be guaranteed some participation in every progiani, 
there was no t'orinal provision to that el tec t m the l'^>(i5 
Act Without some hunts to the amount that any state 
ct)uld receive und»'r each pn^gram. the potential toi 
deadlock would have been very great, since the states \\ould 
have been in direct competition with each other over everv 
project This eventualilv was avoided by the unanimous 
adoption ot the allocation tormulae 

A second basic policy decision was the adoption ol the 
requirement that each state should prepare an annual 
Appalachian development plan which w(»uld. among other 
things, delineate areas that the state cimsidered h> possess 
sigp'ficant potential for t'uture growth Under the require- 
ments of the Act, these areas were io be the foci tt)r 
Appalachian investments Ihis idea ot growth areas and 
growth centers was political dynamite tor a governor, 
handled incorrectly, it could put him in the awkward 
position of appearing to say that some towns and couiities 
would not grow In any case, it required him to say that 
some areas in the state would not be eligible lor assistance 
under the Appalachian program 

In spite of these ditTiculties, the Ct)mniissnm members 
accepted the responsibility of designating such areas and 
adopted a detailed set of requirements coiicerning the 
concentration of certa::i types of investments. Sigiiiticaiitly. 
subsequent suggestions by some states that these require- 
ments be relaxed have not received support from a majority 
of the state representatives. 

The Commission avoided choosing the path of least 
resistance in other areas as well, hor example, the Ctmi- 
mission adopted strictei guidelines tor its own vocational 
education funds than those established by the Office of 
Education for the national program. At a time when 
vocational agriculture dominated many state vocatiimal 
education programs in spite of t!ie drastic decline in 
agricultural employment opportunities, the Commission 
adopted the requirement that the courses to be offered in 
any Appalachian-aided project must be directly relevant to 
current or projected job needs. The resulting impact on the 
direction of vocational education in Appalachia has been 
discussed in Chapter IV As a final example, the Com- 
mission has encouraged and supported the marked shit't of 
emphafis towards human resource programs documented in 
Chapter II, 

In spite of these trends, there is some indication that the 
Commission should h'' more concerned about maintaining 
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Us ability to handle difficult policy questions. A state 
representative during his interview lor the evaluation 
coinniented that he would have asked one question 
neglected by the interviewer **What is it that makes a state 
representative want to come to an Appalachian Regional 
Commission meeting'^*' The mterviewer asked him lor hu 
i)wu answer to the question He said that in his experience 
there had been a recent deterioration in the level of 
participation in Appalachian Regional CommissuMi meet- 
ings It was to be expected that the governors would conic 
only on the rare ceremonial occasions, but over recent years 
there has also been a decrease in the number of times state 
representatives actually attended the meetings. It was 
becoming more and more frequent for the alternates or 
even staff be'ow the alternate level to be sitting at the table 
representing certain states. 

This, the state representative continued, was because 
Commission meetings were becoming cut and dried and 
involved little policy level action. Instead he felt there were 
endless discussions of the same topics and that the decisions 
were frequently precluded by the executive committee or 
by the staff. Although this view and the causes could be 
disputed, a review of Commission meeting minutes does 
indicate that many times the most controversial tt)pics are 
put off until the next meeting, ft is clear that the 
Commission should be concerned about its continued 
eflectiveness. 

Conclusions 

In the beginning, this chapter posed the question, "Why 
have commissions?" The hope was that the commission 
mechanism would provide a way of overcoming some of the 
severe problems that had dogged the administration of 
regular grant programs: 

I i overlap, duplicatiotu and a lack of coordimtion 
u lack of a state policy role 

lack of a comprehensive and rational strategy, which 
brought about a scattering of project funds and a resulting 
reduction in the benefits flowing from federal project 
investments 

Development programs, to be successful, had to be 
linked together in a common strategy at the federal, state, 
and local levels. In addition to the problems common to all 
federal aid programs, the nation*s economic development 
programs had had their ()wn special problems. They had 
been too narrowly focused on public works. 

This chapter has reviewed the efforts at coordination at 
the federal, state and local levels, the attempts to foster 
coherent development strategies, and the efl\)rts to infuse 
state policy into the program. How well has the Commis- 
sion done? 

Anyone who expected the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission to develop and execute a regional M)Iution to the 
area's problems will doubtless be disappointed. But Con- 
gress did not authorixc such a program and the Commission's 
experience has confirmed that, with the exception of the 
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highway program, there is no regional set ot actions thai 
would solve Appalaclua's problems. This again raises the 
qucstum **Why then have commissions ^'* 

It IS nearly impossible to convince anyone of the worth 
of regional commissions who does not grant that states and 
their governors should have a policy voice in the manage- 
ment of the federal system. If a person believes that 
lunctional bureaucracies at the federal, state and K)cal 
levels can solve Appalachians problems, then that person 
Lanm)t be convinced of the value of regional commissions. 
The bureaucratic solutions have been tried, however, and 
they did not work. 

With the common ground of the state and gubernatorial 
roles granted, how well did the commission experiment 
work? 

The Appalachian Regional Commission can repoit nK)re 
than modest accomplishments in its own activities and in 
the response at the state and district level. New and broader 
program management techniques are being tried. 

What the Commission has succeeded in doing during the 
first five and one-half years of the program is iu discover 
what devices offer genuine hope for solving the problems of 
the federal system and which devices are fanciful. 

Federal 

At the federal level, the coordinating committee of 
cabinet officers or assistant secretaries is a hollow device. 
The same is true of legislative admonishments to coor- 
dinate. Even substantial amounts of money are not suf- 
ficient inducements to get agencies together; it may really 
divide them. The Commission's most successful efforts at 
coordination have been in functional areas where it had 
enough money of its own to be an honest broker, but not 
too much to be overwhelmed with operational probl'-ms. 
The most important ingredient of these successful coor- 
dination efforts has been providing the Ct)mmission staff 
with the time to do an adequate job of working with the 
federal agencies. 

Siaie 

At the state level, the Commission has been able to 
conduct a varied experiment because the states themselves 
chose different administrative patterns to carry out th;ir 
roles. The results at the state level have been surprising, 
both in the amount of involvement of the governors and 
their top assistants and also in the degree of experimenta- 
tion with improved administrative mechanisms and coordi- 
nation of development efforts beyond the Appalachian 
program itself. 

Initially, the program legislation and discussions about it 
emphasized meeting the immediate, pressing needs of an 
economically-depressed a'ea. Quite naturally, most states 
originally decided to either assign the program to an 
economic development agency or establish an .ndependcnt 
olfice for the Appalachian program reflecting .in economic 
development emphasis. Program administration stressed 
getting the flow of aid started. 



In nn)re rcccnl years, however, ihcrc has been an 
cncuuragm^* (rend (uward piacmg (he program in a broad 
administrative framework Almost three-fourths of the 
Appalachian states have nov/ housed responsibihty f()r 
administration of the Appalachian program in a central 
management agency close to the governor, cither an office 
of federal-state relations, a prt)grani development ()frice.ur 
a department of administration m the office of the 
governor or the state planning agency The Appalachian 
program assignment has generally been accompanied by 
responsibilities for other program planning and coordina- 
tion activities such as law enforcement assistance, health 
planning, poverty, and outdoor recreation programs. This 
represents substantial progress toward meeting the objective 
of improving state level program coordination by giving the 
governors the tools they need tt) overcome fragmented and 
dispersed administrative responsibilities within their own 
state governments. In these cases the state deveh)pmcnt 
planning process also off ers the potential of being useful in 
broad policy and budget decisions. 

This method of handling the Appalachian program 
should not be expected to occur in every state. There are a 
number of factors which tend to lessen the innucncc of the 
Appalachian activities within some of the states, in several 
states only a small portion of the land area or population 
arc included in the Appalachian Region. Parts of three 
other states nrr both in the Appalachian and another 
regional commission. Furthermore, the money nt)Wing 
from the Appalachian program is a rc^ i lively snail portion 
ot the state budget. Frequently very little state budgeted 
money is involved in matching Appalachian grants; 
therefore, the financial impact of the Appalachian program 
upon the state budget is minimal. 

There have been other accomplishments at the state 
level. In a number of functional areas, the program has been 
successful in creating an Appalachian development strategy 
and priorities which influenced program decisions of line 
agencies. This is particularly true in most vocational 
education and health activities 

Appalachian growth strategics have been developed and 
priorities established Policy has been set and projects and 
programs underway, bach of the states has a development 
plan, although in some cases the plan followed rather than 
shaped the program pi)licies. 

Here again the results achieved under the Appalachian 
planning program are good ^^hcn compared with experience 
through »ut the nation. Planning should parallel and com- 
plement the state budget, but rarely does. State planning 
elsewhere in the natum has seldom been used as a 
management tool, instead it tends to concentrate on 
encouraging local planning and conducting land use and 
resource studies. 

Budgeting, on the other hand, concentrates on the things 
to be bought in the coming year. It is therefore rather 
surprising that the Appalachian states have been able to 
achieve the results they have in using the development plan 



to structure and coordinate major financial resource 
decisions 

Local Development Districts 

During the five and une-liall year period of the 
Commission program, significant progress has been made in 
establishing districts The first three \ears under the 
AppaL'.cliian program were spent laying the gr()undwork U)r 
the distnct program at the state level Fnabling acts and 
state technical assistance were needed in man> cases As of 
January 1, 1969, :q districts could be certified. By h>70 
there were a t()tal oi 50 K)cally ()rgani7ed and ()perated 
development districts in 1 I of the Appalachian states 

Under the combined initiatives of state and local 
government and accompanying federal actK)n. over three- 
tourths of the Appalachian states have either established, or 
initiated action to establish, a statewide system of districts 
to provide a method ot relating local governments directly 
to state and regional development and planning polic> 
determination. In all but two of the Appalachian states 
(West Virginia and Maryland). k)cally organi/.ed and 
operating development districts exist. They cover ail ()f the 
Appalachian portions of seven states (Cieorgia. Mississippi. 
North Carolina. Ohio. Pennsylvania. Soutli Carolina and 
Virginia) Six of the states offer a state financial support 
program for districts in addition to the Appalachian 
funding. Significant progress has been made in establishing 
the local government cHH)perative base for participation in 
the Appalachian program 

It is difficult to generalize about the ef fectiveness of the 
k)cal development distncts in working with the states in 
administrating the Appalachian program because of the 
wide range t)f performance even within tme state Four 
states have either no districts or the districts are too new to 
give a clear indication of their potential In several other 
states, a number ol districts have only recently become 
firmly established and staft'ed. 

The full potential ot the district at the local level in a 
.cK)rdinated network of comprehensive planning agencies 
has not yet been a'ali/ed. This is partly because state 
comprehensive and coordinated planning is still in a 
formative stage also. The local development districts have 
been active in the preparation of functumal plans and. to a 
more liiiated extent, areawide comprehensive plans. 

As might be extxrcted. it is in the development of 
specific project proposals that the local development 
districts have been most effective. They provide a means by 
which kKal governments can cooperate in development 
prtyects to naet areawide needs within the framework of 
Appalachian regional development objectives and strategy. 

In summary, the development distnct program has been 
operational for less than three yesrs. The variety of state 
approaches has provided an opportunity to see which kinds 
of arrangements offer the most promise for success. Clearly, 
both state and local financial participation are essential to 
promoting good coordination and policy linkages. Also, the 
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more (ederjl funding sourco,. the bciter A district with 
only one niiiiiniun) jniount ol local funds and reliant solely 
upon the C.inimission lor the remaining 75 percent ol its 
operating money would tend to have a narrow and unstable 
pr..gram The slaic and local governments just do not have 



enough ul a stake in it There are enough examples ol 
districts that serve a broad local coordinating and program 
development role to justify considerable laith in the 
districts as a way of overcoming the problems of local 
balkanization 



APPENDIX I 
GROWTH CENTER DELINEATION 



ERIC 



I Alabama; The l»)70 Alabama State Plan delineates both 
primary and secondary gri)wth icgDiis cHwitaining growth 
poles (urban centers .)f industry, commerce, and admiiiis- 
irai.on) and growth p.)ints (lower order service and 
employmcni centers). Primary growth regions may contain 
both growth poles and points, while secondary regions 
which are smaller and more isolated, contain only points 
This delincalion i.s a result ol a gradual evolution beginning 
with the simple selection ol growth areas with no differen- 
tiation between them. Recently. Alabama has been moving 
toward (he recogniti.ni ol interstate growth areas which are 
dependent on out-of-state dtmiinant centers. 

2. Georgia: (.corgia has used the »anie appri)ach ot 
delineating cities and grc.wth corridors throughout the 
existence ol the program. The . ities arc further classilied 
into areas of high and medium potential. No hinterland 
areas or interstate areas are defined. 

3. Kentucky: Kentucky has submitted only „,;,- p|j„ 
(l%7) which identifies complexe.s i.| corners at fiv- 
diflcrcnt levels (metro, primary, secondary, tertiary, 
satellite), tach Uical deveU)pmeni district in Kentucky 
contains one or more su. h centers. The plan di)cs noi 
identity interstate growth areas 

4 Maryland: Although Maryland did not specify growth 
areas in its lirst plan, the second plan (l%7) identilled 
primary and sec.mdary growth center.s (cities) and their 
associated hinterland. The plan does not discuss interstate 
growth areas. 

5. Mississippi: hi Its first regular plan approved by the 
C\)mmissum in l%9 (Mississippi was not included in 
Appalachia until l%7). Mississippi defined primary and 
secondary growth centers and their associated hinterlands 
Again, no interstate areas were taken inn) account. 

6. New York: New York ha.s. in general, maintained its 
original (l%6) growth area delination. including primary 
and secondary growth areas having a center and a hinter- 
land. The scci)ndary areas were subsequently upgraded to 
primary areas. This plan doe.s recogni/e interstate growth 
areas. 
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7. North Carolina. Kmh Carolina's initial plan in l%7 
Identilled three levels ol growth cities primary, secondary, 
and urban. Subsequent plans have not altered this pro- 
cedure, alt'iough the number of growth cities has con- 
sistently increased Neither interstate growth areas nor 
hinterlands are discussed. 

8. Ohio: Ohio's approach to the defimtuMi ol growth areas 
has evolved from an initial designation ol growth areas in 
combination with primary and secondary centers lo the 
narrower designation of only primary and secondary 
gri)wth cities Laier plans alsi) recogni/e the inlluence ol 
doinmant aieas i)utside Appalachian Ohu) 

9. Pennsylvania: Initially. Pt nsylvania classified all its 
Appalachain counties according w their relative growth 
pt)tential. In l')6«. this was changed to the designation ol 
"econi)mic activity areas" (a municipality or group of 
municipalities and their associated hmierlands). These aieas 
are in no way ranked. The definition of economic activity 
areas does take uuo account ol the mlluence of out-of-state 
dominant areas 

10. South Carolina: South Carolina has become in- 
creasingly .sophisticated in its . -ition of growth areas 
Initially, such areas were identified asgri)wth corridors and 
were located ak)ng the principal interstate hi-^hways. In 
subsequent plans, primary a.cas and their urban centers 
were designated growth areas. The infiuence of areas in 
other states is not considered 

II. Tennessee: Tennessee's first plan defined growth cities 
and ranked 'hem as primary, secondary or tertiary. No 
hinterlands were designated except for the Tri-Cities area 
(Bristol. Kingsport, and Johnson City), the Kni)X"ille areas 
and the Chattanoi)ga and Cookville areas. Interstate areas 
are recognized only in the case of Bristol, Tenn.-Va. 



Virginia: The appri)ach used by Virginia has been to 
define primary growth areas around major highway a)r- 
ridors and labi)r shed areas. No specific mention is made of 
the central cities. However, the names of the areas imply 



the dDiniiunt centers (eg. DulTield-Wise ) Interstate tn- 
llucnce IS reti)gni/ed mi the case oi Bristol. Tenii -Va, 

13 West Virginia In its initial plan. West Virginia identi- 
tied supplcnientai (primary), deveiopnieiital (secondary), 
and complementary (hinterland ) investment areas This was 
changed slightly in n>70 when the areas were designated as 
developmental (primary), complemental (secondary), and 
supplemental (tertiary), hiterstate intluencesare taken mto 
account 

The initial approach used by Tennessee was considered 
satisfactory by the state and the Commission A mathe- 
matical model was developed which, in analy/ing variables 
(population si/e. proximity to regional centers and inter- 
state systems, percent change in per capita income, etc ). 
produced a "growth coelficient" representing the relative 
growth potential of a city Using this approach, cities were 
classified as primary, secondary, or tertiary growth cities 
Regional centers were selected separately based upon their 
dominance in the area. Use of this model permitted 
periodic updating of the growth areas by simply entering 
new data. 

An examination of the brief discussions earlier in this 
Appendix demonstrates that Alabama and South Carolina 
experienced the greatest change in approach to growth 
center designation. Alabama has moved from simply 
defining growth areas along county boundaries to an 
approach involving the designation of centers and their 
hinterlands. The new approach takes into account the vast 
rural areas while still adhering to the basic theory of 
concentration in dominant centers. South Carolina evolved 
fro' i the simple definition of growth corridors along major 
highways to a more complex system of primary and 
secondary areas. 

Maryland's approach demonstrates the importance of 



taking account ol the particular characteristics ot its 
pi)rtu)n ol the Region in designating gumth ccntcis It was 
reco^Mii/ed that althi)Ugh (iarrett (\)unt\ had a limited 
potential lor industrial develupmeiH. it did h.i\c ^on- 
siderable potential lor development as j rccication area 
Therelorc. it was defined as a secoiidarv growth area with a 
dominant center in the Oakland- Deep Creek Lake a tea 
Cumberland and Magetstown. with obvunisl) highei 
potential for more traditional growth, weie designated as 
p'^iinary. 

Kentucky recogni/ed that "growth potential" in its 
Appalachian portion was highly limited, especially in the 
coal miinig areas i>l eastern Kentucky Therelore it 
developed a service ci>mple\ hierarchy to improve llic 
delivery of urban services U) this densely populated but 
telatively rural area 

Although New York. Pennsylvania, and Virginia each 
lollowed an acceptable approach in deliniiig growth areas, 
none i}( these states specifies the relative growth potential 
ot their growth centers 

West Virginia and Ohio recogni/ed the need tor greater 
concentration of development en\)rt and thus significantly 
reduceci the number of growth areas over the period of the 
program. 

Recognizing the iinportance of Atlanta (external to 
Appalachian Georgia) to its Appalachian region. Georgia 
took this city and its role as a transportation center into 
account in its plan. Major interstate highways extending 
from Atlanta were designated as growth corridors. Geo gia 
has also differentiated between high and medium growth 
potential cities in a method similar to that used by 
Tennessee. 

Mississippi, like Alabama, saw the need to take account 
of Its large, relatively isolated rural areas Consequently, 
cities pioviding services to these areas were designated as 
secondary growth cities while primary growth areas were 
selected around the major cities. 



APPENDIX II 

Federal Agencies with Administrative 
Responsibilities for Appalachian Regional 
Development Act Programs 



Section 
of the 
Act Subject 



201 



Development Highways 
and Access Roads 



Agency 

Department of Trans- 
portation 



Section 
of the 
Act 



Subject 



204 Timber Development 



Agency 

Department of Agri- 
culture 



202 Demonstration Health 
Projects 



Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 



205 



Mining Area 
Restoration 



Department of the 
Interior 



203 Land Stabilization and 
Conservation 



Department of Agri- 
culture 



206 



Water Resource 
Survey 



Department of the Army 
(Corps of Engineers) 
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Section 
of the 

Act Subject 



207 Hi)using Assistance 



!I I Vocational Hducation 



Agency 

Department of Housing 
and Urban Develop- 
ment 

Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 



Section 
of the 

Act Subject 



214 Supplemental Grants 



Agency 

(any l-cdcral agencies 
providing basic funds) 



302 Research, Planning and (none) 
Development Districts 



2i: 



Sewage Treatment Works Lnvironmental Protjc- 
(not currently funded) tion Agency 



APPENDIX III 



West Virginia 

Nine counties are included in the demonstration area 
Fayette, Login, McDowell, Mercer, Mingo, Monroe, Raleigh, 
Summers and Wyoming. 

Population 354,678 

Staff Director. 

Dr. N. Allen Dyer 

Executive Director 

Southern West Virginia 
App. Regional Demon- 
stration ficalth Program 

Route 2, P.O. Box 382 

BIueficld,W. Va. 24701 

Total 202 Funds: SI 1,042,057 Date Designated November 

29, 1967 



Dr. Daniel Hale, Chairman 
The Southern West Virginia 
Regional Council, Inc. 
Medical Arts Building 
Princeton, West Virginia 
24740 



States Representative: William A Loy 

Tins demonstration project has engaged in a limited con- 
struction of health facilities including two county health 
centers, an extended care facility and a county satellite 
health center. Services in the nine-county area include 
early diagnosis of heart disease in children, nutrition serv- 
ices. Public Health staffing and consultation, mental health 
services offering prevention, therapy and rehabilitation to 
tlie handicapped, dental services, a German measles vacci- 
nation program, and a regional rehabilitation program for 
the handicapped. An occupational health planning progjuin 
to train manpower, protect persons from health hazards 
and assure adequate medical care encourages job opportun- 
ities in the area. 



WEST VIRGINIA 
Section 202 Projects approved before 8/31/70 



PROJECT 



Planning and Operating Grants 



ARC NO. 

0629-1 Planning and Admin. Grant 

0629-1 Planning and Admin. Grant - supplemental 

0629-1 Planning and Admin. Grant - continuation 

0629-05 Coordinated program of screening, referral and follow-up for 

children with heart disease for early detection of congential 
defects of schoolage children in nine-county area or appalachia 

'>9-05 Coordinated program of screening, referral and follow-up for 

children with heart disease - continuation 

0679-06 Establishment of 24-hour referral and health information 

service for residents of a nine county area to avail them of 
appropriate health services on short notice. 

0629-06 Continuation of 24-hour referral and health information 

service. 



DATE 
APPROVED 

1/25/68 

1/31/69 

5/23/69 

6/29/68 

6/30/69 
6/29/68 

6/30/69 



202 
OBLIGATION 

$199,960 

o5,375 

76,640 

123,327 

145,837 
117,551 

268,819 



GRANT PERIOD 

2/1/68-1/31/69 
2/1/68-4/30/69 
5/1/69-12/31/69 
8/1/68-7/31/69 

8/1/69-7/31/70 
8/1/6P 7/31/69 

8/1/69-7/31/70 



\ 
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ARC NO. 



PROJECT 
Planning and Operating Grants 



DATE 
APPROVED 



202 

OBLIGATION GRANT PERIOD 



0629-08 Solid waste disposal and sanitary landfill program to 

establish environmental control of a health problem carriet^ 
by open dumping 



6/29/68 



403,051 8/1/68-7/31/69 



0629-09 Comprehensive mental health services including prevention, 9/19/68 
therapy and rehabilitation on a regional basis 

0629-016 Vaccination program, increase of satellite cimics for residents 6/29/68 
of remote areas to provide immunization and health 
education 



592,359 8/1/68-7/31/69 



245,860 8/ 1/68-7/31 '69 



0629-016 



Continuation vaccination program, increase of satellite 
clinics 



6/30/69 



229,296 8/1/69-7/31/70 



0629-017 Maternity and child health program, to raise the standard 7/1/68 

of care for mothers and offspring by increasing services and 
expanding existing preventive health programs 

0629-017 Continuation maternity and child health program 6/30/69 

0629-018 Home health services including skilled nursing and 6/29/68 

therapeutic services for persons requiring medical 
attention but not for hospitalization. 



180,625 8/1/68-7/31/69 

774,239 8/1/69-7/31/70 
130.104 8/1/68 7/31/69 



0629-019 Regional public health staffing and consultation program 

to support local public health staffing patterns and to 
expand their services 



7/1/68 



607.451 8/1/68-7/31/69 



0629-020 Development of public health education program for 

residents of the area to make them aware of the bas'cs 
of personal health practices and of health services 
available to them. 



6/29/68 



50.245 8/1/68-7/31/69 



0629-020 Continuation of development of public health education 6/30/69 
program. 

0629-021 Dental health program, staffing equipping, operation of 6/29/68 
dP-aal health clinics m each of the 3 sub-regions of the area 
for all children ages 5 to 14 years. 

0629-023 Development of manpower and training program for 6/29/68 
health related fields, recruitment and training of professional 
and allied health personnel to allevii^to shortage of manpower 
in area health programs. 

0629-025 To expand tuberculosis control program; to expand 6/29/68 
diagnostic and treatment services of an existing public 
health program 

0629-02A Extended Care Facility, Bluefield, Mercer County construction 6/29/68 
of a DO bed nursing home for residents of the area. 

0629-02B Extended Care Facility. Welch, MdDowell County construction 6/29/68 
of a 50 bed nursing home for residents of the area 

0629-02C Extended Care Facility, .ullens, Wyoming County construe- 6/29/68 
tion of a 30 bed nursing home for residents of the area, 

0629-01 3B Satellite Public Health Center, Fayetteville, construction 7/31/68 
of a facility to provide out-patient health services to rural 
residents of the area. 

0629-013E Satellite Public Health Center, Union, construction of a 7/31/68 
facility to provide out-pdtient health services to rural 
residents of the area. 



107.152 8/1/69-7/31/70 



429,690 8/1/68-7/31/69 



1 1 2.050 10/1 4/68- 1 0/ 1 3/69 



72.485 8/1/68-7/31/69 



374.072 



386.072 



273,027 



129,372 



135.234 



ERLC 
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ARC NO. 



0629-0 15A 



06290156 



ARC NO. 

0629-05 

0629-018 
0629-033 



0629-019 
0629-09 
0629-1 
0629025 

0629-1 
0629-021 

0629-016 

0629-09 
0629-030 

0629-036 



0629-01.') 

0629-029 

0629-015 
0629-015 
0629-037 

0629-0 13C 



PROJECT 
Planning and Operating Grants 

Expansion Public Hea'th Center, Beckley, to add 10,000 
sq ft of •'Dace to an existing public health facility 

Expansion Public Health Center, Bluefield, to add 10,000 
sq ft. of space to an existing public health facility 



DATE 
APPROVED 

7/15/68 



7/15/68 



WEST VIRGINIA 
Sec ion 202 projects approved before 8/31/70 

DATE 

PROJECT APPROVED 

Program for Children with Heart Disease (Service and 8/22/69 
equipment continuation increase). 

Home Health Services-continuation 9/05/69 

Nutrition-Counties of Mercer, Monroe, Fayette Summers, 10/02/69 
Wyoming, Raleigh, McDowell, Logan, Mingo to provide 
education and counseling on health and associated 
nutrition subjects. 

Public Health Staffing and Consultation continuation. 10/02/69 

West Virginia Mental Health increase 1 2/1 7/69 

Planning and Administration Grant increase. 1/09/70 

Tuberculosis Control Program continuation 3/1 7/70 

(Disease prevention and control) 

Planning and Administrative Grant continuation 3/19/70 

Dental Health Program continuation (Outpatient and 3/23/70 
other services) 

Vaccination Program (revise j) German Measles 4/08/70 
(Disease prevention and control) 

Mental Health Services Program continuation 6/03/70 

Establishment of Regional Comprehensive Rehabilitation 7/06/70 
Program;outpatient and other services to assist the 
handicapped of a nine county area. 

Establishment of Regional Occupational Health Planning 7/06/70 
Program, outpatient and other services for the area to 
protect persons from health hazards in their working en- 
vironment, facilitate placement of individuals, assure adequate 
medical care for the occupationally handicapped and to 
encourage personal health maintenance. 

Establishment of Emergency Care Communication and 7/31/70 
Transportation Program to provide a coordinated program 
for patients needing institutional in-patient care without 
the ability to transport themselves to the proper facility. 

Establishment of Grant for provision of water supply and 
sewage disposal by Public Service District. 

Raleigh County Public Health Center Expansion overrun. 1 1/10/69 

Mercer County Public Health Center Expansion overrun. 1 1/10/69 

E xtended Care Facility at Montgomery General Hospital, 7/31 /70 

Montgomery, construction of 44 nursing care beds to be 
coordinated with a modernization of hospital facilities. 

SummersCounty Satellite Health Center, Hinton, construction 8/18/70 
of a regional out-patient facility man area which cannot 
support a complete health center. 



202 
OBLIGATION 

300,443 



303,283 



GRANT PERIOD 



202 
OBLIGATION 

$ 14,200 

393,695 
132,404 



491,806 
117,568 
22,016 
103,935 

200,000 
464,872 

58750 

442,191 
61,260 

57,533 



522,287 

24,872 

143,640 
72,855 
761,598 

133,136 



GRANT PERIOD 

8/1/69-7/31/70 

8/1/69-7/31/70 
8/1/69-7/31/70 



8/1/69-7/31/70 
8/1/68-1/31/70 
5/1/69-12/31/69 
2/1/70-1/31/71 

1/1/70-12/31/70 
2/1/70-1/31/71 

8/1/69-7/31/70 

2/1/70-7/31/70 
7/1/7a6/30/71 

7/1/70-6/30/71 



9/1/70-8/31/71 



7/1/70-6/30/71 
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